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ABSTBACT ^ 

The adult students «ho are the subject of this report 
bring a different orientation vith then to the study of language than 
does the typical adult isslgraiit or foreign student of English. This 
forsec group say be engaged in foreign language study in order to 
satisfy a college level language requlretent or as pare of a 
ooAtimkiag education or personal Isprovesent prograr.. ihe paper, 
divided Into three sections, discjisses the characteristics and needs 
f*"^ these adults as veil as the seans available for their education. 
lu discussing the physiological, psychological, and sociological 
.characteristics of older letrners, the paper revievs; (1) adult 
\life-cycle tasks; (2) age and learning ability: (3) the role of 
vlsval and auditory Ispaixsent in learning: (4) inforsation 
processing, probles solving, and the older learner; and (5) affective 
variables and the older learner. Discussed prograss, sethods, and 
techniques available to the teacher of older language learners 
include the audiollngual set hod, the cognitive set hod, the 
gr as Bar /translation sethod, cossunity language Iftarning, 
suggestology, and the total physical response sethod. Also discussed 
are coBBUtticative cospetence, indlvidualizatio'ii of instruction, 
intensive instruction, seans for saxlalzing the learning strengths of 
adult learners, and nethods for iBproving classroos organization and 
aaterial preparation. (JK) 
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"As recently as 1970, half the American people were under 
28 years old. T e profile of the population was a criangle 
whose apex represented those in the late years of life.... Now, 
suddenly we are discovering (in the very way that Individuals 
themselves discover their youth has passed) that we are a 
nation of aging people" (Weinstock, 83, pp. 18-19). This quota- 
tion from The Graying of the Campus implies that we as a nation 
are becoming aware of a major shift i\ our population, which 
has already begun to take place. Looking into the mirror of 
higher education and finding reflected there not only the 
shining hair, firm skin, and straight teeth of youth but also 
the character-lined faces of the m.iddle-aged and elderly is cin 
experience that many foreign language educators have r»t per- 
mitted to penetrate their consciousness. Like those who would 
deny the passing of their youth, we suppress or refuse to see 
the increasing number of Students beyond the typical 18-24 age 
group who are enrolled in language classes at the college or 
university level, and wa do not recognize that we will need to 
change to meet the needs of those TWntraditional students, who 
may become the traditional students of the future. 

This is not to sayr that teachers of foreign and second 
languages have not been concerned with adult learners. Quite 
the contrary is true. Adult immigrants have typically had to 
learn English eis a second language in order to put bread on the 
table. Wuile some of this has been the natural language learn- 
ing of the streets, other immigrants have taken advantage of 
opportunities for formal instruction offered by colleges or 
universities. Foreign students, too, have been taught English 
so that they could participate more effectively in the intellec- 
tual and social life of the host institution. In both cases, 
the students have had a pressing need to use the language 
studied in order to function in a society where that language 
was the primary, if not the only, means of communication. 1 



The Council of Europe's notional- functional syllabus designed 
to meet adult learners' communication needs is an ^lutstandi ng 
contribution to the field of adult second language learning. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the syllabus and procedures 
of the Council of Europe were originally designed for use by 
native teachers in the instruction of migrant workers who needed 
to function in specific kinds of employment within their host 
country. Thus, because both the orientation of the approach and 
the clientele for whom it was intended differ greatly from those 
found in typical post-secondary language instruction in this 
country, it would be erroneous at this point to assume that the 
Council of Europe approach offers an appropriate model for deal* 
ing with the adult foreign language learners whom we are encoun- 
tering in increasing numbers in our colleges and universities. 



The adult students who are the subject of this paper, 
however, bring to foreign language study a very different orien- 
tation from that of the adult immigrants and foreign students 
with whosfe needs we are somewhat familiar. Our concern is for 
those older learners who are generally refer "ed to as nontradi- 
tional students, i.e., students who may be taking a foreign 
language course either to satisfy the language requirement for 
an undergraduate degree or as part of a continuing education or 
lifelong learning program. The paper will be divided into 
several sections. The first two sections will deal with just 
who thesf> learners are and why foreign language teachers should 
bo aware of them. In this portion, the physiological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological characteristics of older learners will 
be reviewed. The third part of the paper will review currently 
available programs, methods, and techniques in the light of 
characteristics delineated in sections i and 2, The last two 
sections will describe an optimal learning situation for older 
learners and will suggest future directions for their education. 

T he Nontraditiona l Student! A Genera! View 

Most people agree that adulthood begins at age 18 with the 
right to vote, to drink alcoholic beverages, and to bear arms* 
As our population has grown older, however, we have begun to be 
aware that there are various stages of adulthood, each with 
characteristic experiences and responsibilities. Knox (43) 
cites a survey by Cameron, which found that a representative 
sample of U.S. citizens recognized the following stages of 
adulthood: young adulthood (early, 18-25; late, ^6-39), middle 
age (early, 40-55; late, 56-64), and old age (e^. ^y, 65-80; 
late, f^0+). This and other studies reveal that young adults 
are generally seen as active, energetic, and outgoing; middie- 
age'd people as underptanding, mature, restrained, and c*jn- 
trolled; and the old and aged as energyless, inactive, socially 
^ inefficient, and mystical (pp. 49-50). 

The early young adults who have for many years been our 
typjcal college undergraduate students have begun to see their 
ranks Decome less homogeneous as an increasing number of older 
adults have decided to enter or return to college. This trend, 
which began around 1955 — especially for two-year community 
colleges (Knox, 43)— became greatly accelerated in the 1970s as 
the following statistics reveal: the participation of part-time 
students over age 55 increased by 55.2% between 1969 and 1975 
(Elling, 22, p. 107); in 1973-74, the college-going population 
over the age of 21 increased by 81.1% over the previous year 
(Hameister and Hickey, 33, p. 6); in 1975, according to the 
Census Bureau, at^least one of every three students pursuing a 
college degree was over 25 — 12% more than in 1971 (Emerging 
Issues, 23); by 1977, 48% of college students w»jre over 21, 
10.4% o'f whom were over 35"- years of age (Hameister and Hickey, 
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p. 6). The coming decade will no doubt see a continuation of 
the trend toward an older college undergraduate population, as 
the number of eighteen-ye^r-olds in the U.S. peaked in the fall 
of 1980 and will bottom out in 1992, when there will be 26% 
fewer eighteen-year-olds than there were in ^1979 (Cross, 16, 
p. 14). Foresighted educators are beginning to ref er ».to the 
19808 as "a deca^de of continuing and ^ adult education" (Gross and 
Brightman, 31). The mirror image has becomtj a reality. 

As foreigil language educators, we must face this new 
reality, first by learning as much as we can about the nontra- 
ditional students who are presently enrolled in significant 
numbers in our classes, and secc>nd by trying to anticipate the 
effects of an increasing number of older students upon college 
language programs in the areas of undergraduate instruction, 
continuing eduction, and special programs. 

One characteristic that many adult learners have in common 
i^ that they have already had a fairly good education: 46% 
have previously taken work beyond the high-school level (Rosen- 
thal, 63, p. 12). Aslanian, as cited by Gross (30), fovm^ that 
of nearly 2,000 adults over the age of 25, half had studied some 
topic in the past year, of these, 83% named some transition in 
their lives that cauaed them to undertake this study. According 
to Elling (22), nontradition i students gave the follow^ing 
reasons for returning to college: to improve job skills 
(41,8%), to get a new job (11,5%), to pursue a subject of per- 
sonal interest (7",7%), to enhance social life and recreation 
(7.8%). Whites ^.2.3% in 1975) outnumber blacks, and those 
making over $10,000 (54.6% in 1975) are nore likely to enroll 
than the poor. The growing number of married and divorced women 
in higher education is cited by Knox (43). 'In 1974-75, 3^.1% of 
participants in adult education were be* ween the ages of 25-34, 
and 19.6% fell into the 35-44 age category. Today's older 
learner, then, is likely to be a white person in late young 
adulthood or early middle age. He — or very probably she--will 
be fairly well off financially and moderately well educated and 
will have returned to college because of a major life transition 
related to his or her occupation. 

If we abandon the mirror and gaze into the crystal ball, 
we find once again the image ot the older learner, now in late 
middle age and beyond as well as in late young adulthood or 
early middle age. In the U.S., the fastest growing sector of 
the population (Weinstock, 83) comprises p6ople beyond age 65 
(22.4 million according to 1976 Census figures). By the year 
2000, it is estimated that 45.5% of all Americans will be 
between 30 and 64 years of age (Long, 53); it the death rate 
continues to drop, and if American women continue to bear so few 
children, the median age of the population will be 37.3 by the 
year 20 30 1 Weinstock p. 20). 

These projections, coupled with the well-established fact 
that the more education people have, the more likely they are to 
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participate in adult education, make it extremely likely that 
colleges and universities will be called upon increasingly to 
meet the needs of the middle-aged and elderly* By 1990, half 
the people over 65 are expected to be high school graduates; 
presently, older persons have completed an average of only nine 
years of school (Weinstock, 83, p. 29). As the educational 
level of older people increase*;, many more of them aure likely 
to participate in the reduced and free tuition programs now 
available in 43 states and the District of Columbia (IjOng and 
Rossing, 54). The raising of the compulsory retirement, age 
notwithstanding, Weinstock predicts that the trend toward early 
retirement will continue, and that there will be increasing 
numbers of people between the ages of 55 and 65 who will make 
up a natural constituency for late-in-life education. The 
Mondale J ^;^ll on Lifelong Learning! should give impetus to what 
is now embryonic movement. • .that would establish education 
for older adults as a normal function of the postsecondary 
system"' (Weinstock, p. 13). 

In the future, it is likely that we will see mary of the 
students now in high school at a number of stages in their 
adult lives, for it is predicted that they will have three dif- 
ferent careers and seven different jobs, that they will be able 
to Schedule their lives flexibly with alternating periods of 
work and education, and that they will be able to engage in 
more leisure-time activities — including education — because of a 
shorter work week, extended vacations, shared work, etc. 
(Elling, 22, p. 107). Our hypothetical student might appear 
first, for example, in an undergraduate French class, then 
return to take a course in commercial Spanish required for a 
job change, return once again to take a ''Japanese for Travelers" 
course prior to a trip to the Orient, and finally appear in an 
Elderhostel German class (provided, of course, that these pro- 
grams are made available) . Thus, the foreign language classes 
of the future are likely to contain a much higher proportion of 
students from all the stages of adulthood, and we are likely to 
see the same students, addicted to learning, returning to col- 
leges and universities at various stages of their lives. At 
chis point, the term nontraaitional may become relatively mean- 
ingless, as what is now a fairly homogeneous college-age popula- 
tion becomes more and more diverse. 

To Be Specific: Adult Life-Cycle Tasks 

We have just described our nontraditional learner as prob- 
ably being a fairly well educated white female in late young 
adulthood or early middle age who has returned to college 



* Editor's note: The Mondale Bill was never funded, but some of 
its provisions were incorporated into the Educational Outreach 
Program established in Occober 1980. 



because of a ma^or life transition. Such generalizations tend 
to obscure the fact that the students we are dealing with are 
extremely dissimilar, represeiiting as they do not only a vast 
age range but also numerous needs, concerns, and purpose's. 

The idea*that adulthood, like childhood, may divided 
into developmental stages, each concerned with certain tasks, 
is a concept that has received considerable attention in recent 
years both from the academic cxjmlnunity ai^ from the general 
public. McCoy (56) has suggested ten developraento stages that 
can be used as the basis for planning adult Tontuiuing educa- ' 
tion programs. Although there may not be an obvious direct 
link between the stages and language programs, being awara of 
them can help us to be more sensitive and successful teachers 
of adults. 

The 18- to 22-year-olds, the ones we like to think of as 
our typical college population, are chiefly' concerned with 
leaving home . This involves breaking psychological ties, 
choosing a career, entering the world of work, and adjusting tso 
life 6n their own. On a day-to-day basis, they must take the 
responsibility for nanaging their time, their home, and whatever 
stress accompanies the changes that are taking place in their 
lives now that they are on their own. 

Within the Z^- to 28-year-old group, we begin to meet stu- 
dents who may be called r.ontraditional. The primary concern *of 
this age group is becoming an adult . Generally, this involves 
getting settled in a career and selecting a mate. It may also 
involve becoming a parent and/or homeowiier. As they accept 
career and family obligations, the students in this age group 
find that their opportunities for study and contemplation have 
shrunk considerably. 

Catch-30 is the title McCoy gives to the stage that 
includes adults from 29 through 34. These young adults must 
respond to increasing demands from careers aui4 growing children. 
The student in this age group may have to study while waiting 
for a child to finish a ballet lesson or while in the air en 
route to a business meeting. A mother may, in fact, decide to 
set aside her own homework to help her child solve a difficult 
arithmetic problem. Because this stage of life is associated 
with a reappraisal of relationships and a search for personal 
values, a major life change accompanied by a return to school 
may occur. 

The tendency to reassess and' reexamine seems to become 
intensified during the years between 35 and 43. This period, 
the midlife reexaminat ion , is generally an unsettling time as 
marriage, work, and personal priorities and values are criti- 
cally reviewed and sometimes^ abandoned. The student in this 
age group, who mAy be adjusting once again to single life after 
a difficult divorce, will probably find life further compli- 
cated by demands from teenaged children and aging parents. 
Returning to school to prepare for a career different from the 
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one rejected idds anotlier source of stress to an already 
troublesome period. 

The years ^ between 44 and are years of r e s t a b 1 1 1 z a 1 1 o n , 
Financial dem^p^^ made by college-age , children and ailincj 
parents are pomewhat 'offset by the increased leisure time that 
accompanies the "empty nest." There is a general turning out- 
ward toward more oocial life ard ' community concerns. Usually, 
during this period, adults become, aware of the rea},ities of . 
their wojrk and ad*]ust to them. This sometines ♦means learning 
to live with ambitions that will tidver be realizec^. Divorce is 
another reality that some members of this grou^ v/ill face. 
During these years, adults are likely to begin to select 
courses as much to fill their increased leisure ^time as to 
improve their job-related skills, 

• The trend toward leisure and avocat-ional interests con- 
tinues in the years from 56 through 64^ when preparation for 
retiifement becomes an overriding concern, Chronic and/or acute 
health problems become more prevalent during this period, and 
the married adult may have to adjust to the loss of a mate, 
Weinstock (83) believes that an increase in early retirementj? 
will make this age group "at' natural constituency for late-in- 
life education" {p, 22). 

Pit present, the number of retired persons in the U, S, 
very nearly equals the entire population of Canada (Emerging 
Issues, 23), Even though retirement may mean a reduction in 
income, status, and influential affiliations, and a probable 
reduction of energy (Weinstock, 83), there are positive aspects 
to life after retire ment at age 65, These include more leisure 
time and a search for new achievement outlets. 

An emerging new group is beginning to attract attention 
nationally. This group, which includes the last two develop- 
mental stages, is called the young-old and includes those 
people between 55 and 75 who are more like their younger than 
their^-oAder counterparts with respect to health, income from 
earniWT/ marital status, family relations, and education. In 
1975, \ff all Americans who travelled abroad, some 30% were over 
55; tn^ spent $26,6 billion, over a third of the total amount 
of money spent abroad by all Americans (Weinstock, 83, p, 43), 
Madison Avenue is well aware of the potential market repre- 
sented by the young-old. It would also seem that they, with 
their penchant for travelling abroad, constitute a natural 
public for foreign language courses. 

It IS difficult to determine how many students from each^ 
developmental stage are now enrolled in higher education, 
because most colleges and universities simply group together 
all students over 25 — or even 23 in som«^ cases — under the 
rubric nont rad i t lona 1 , Figures from the University of South 
Carolina, with a total student population of 24,M2# shew the 
largest increases in the 25-34 age group, folloved by rHe 35-44 
age group. Very few students over 45 show up in these sta- 



.titties, which include onj^y students pursuing degrees/ diplomas, 
or certificates (Denhkm, 18}. 

We 'would expect to find a larger proportion of students 
over 45 in community colleges and continuing education programs, 
^ which have typically regarded older learners as an important 
» part of their constituency. .Hay (36) reports that at the City 
/Literary Institute, an adult education center in London, t:here 
are approximately equal nui«Ders of students from the various age 
categories (under 25, 25-35\ 35-45,^15-55, and over 55 ) • Day- 
time classes at City Li£ attract iw>ftly retired people? civil 
servants, XDffice workers/v and professionals make up most of the 
— Lunch- time classes; an'd evening classes are populated chiefly by 
members of the younger groups. 

The Nohtraditional Student as a Language Learner ^ 

Many educators seem to expect the nontraditional student 
to rescue higher education or at least to "help defuse tiie 
enrollment time bomb set to go off in 1980" (Weinstock, 83). 
Some, focussing short-sightedly on just how quickly they can 
move older students into seatsMeft vacant by the prime college 
population, seem to assume that such a cha^r^ tran be effected 
with a minimum of difficulty and that thi/hgs will cc;ntinue 
much as they always have. Specialists'^ i!n adult education 
caution, however, that this will not be the case and insist 
that many of our present educational practices and technologies 
are unsuitable for teaching mature adults. They distinguish 
between pedagogy, which means to teach childrei, and' andragogy, 
which means to teach adults (Vacca and Walker, 80) and find 
important differences in the ass^^^ cions underlying each. 

While all areas of higher education will no doubt be 
called upon to make certain changes in their programs in order 
to meet the needs of an older student population, it -is probable 
that departments of foreign languages will be among those that 
will change the most significantly. Since the National Defense 
Educa::ion Act of 1958, foreign language departments have gener- 
ally moved away from an emphasis on reading and grammar toward"' 
an emphasis on speaking and listening, or at least toward a 
"balanced skills approach^*? in which o«al and written work 
receive equal time. Whether the metbod is cognitive, direct, 
audiolingual, or e{>lectic, orjl production is an important goal 
of basic language instruction. ThuS, the 45-year-old students 
in our classes will no doubt be expected to perform the same 
linguistic tasks and achieve the same objectives as^ their 
younger classmates. 

Whether or not this is a fair expectation might be con- 
tested by those who believe that adults— and particularly older 
adults — are poor language learners. This is a widespread 
belief held by laymen and by many teachers and researchers as 
well. Penfield's studies of hemisphere lateralization in the 
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1960b seemed to support the idea of an optimdl — or even critical 
— age for language learning (Scovel, 68). Lenneber^ (48), too, 
has argued that after puDerty, it is only the exceptional adult 
who can learn a language well enough to speak without errors. 
Scovel points out that while almost everyone- learns che sound 
pmttex^s of a language perfectly as a child, almost no one can 
learn the sound patterns of a language perfectly as an adult, 
and concludes that "in the proper environment, children can 
learn to speak a second language with the complete fluency of a 
native speaker; adults cannot" (o. 245). Two recent case stud- 
ies involving adult learners aged 33 and 25 (Cancino, Rosansky 
and Scffumann, 11; Shapira,, 71) focus on the difficulties of 
adults in acquiring English syntax and morphoj-ogy; the latter is 
entitled "The Non-Learning of English: Case Study of an, Adult." 

WhiJe the optimal age hypothesis is widely supported, it 
has not gone unchallenged. Krashen^ (4b) has documented hemi- 
sphere lateralization as occurring by age five, and Hill f3J) 
has shQwn evidence from various oulture groups where second 
language learning at the level of native speaker competence is 
an expected fact for adults, necessary for marriage and/or busi- 
ness. Ausubel (7), admitting that children have an advantage 
over adults in pronunciation, concludes that adults are better 
language learners because of their larger vocabularies and abil- 
ity to deal with grammatical principles. This contention has 
received support from a st^udy by Snow and Hoef nagel-Hohle (72), 
who found that in a natural setting,; adults were better learners 
of morphology and syntax than children, although not as good as 
teenagers. Ervirx-Tripp (24), too, contends that teenagers are 
the best acquirers of syatax, , thf^t adults are the best vocabu- 
lary learners, and that children around ages seven or eight are 
most successful in mastering phonol'^gy (p. 202). Having 
reviewed all studies involving age, rate, and eventual language 
attainment, Krashen et al*. (47) have come to the following ^ 
conclusion: "Adults and older children in general initially 
acquire the second language faster than young children (older- 
is-better for rate of Requisition), but child second- language* 
acquirers will \ dually be superior in terms of ultimate attain- 
ment '( younge^"-is-better An the long run)" (p. 574). It is 
doubtful that even this* carefully thought out conclusion will 
bring to an end the hotly deb^tted issue of adults versus chil- 
dren as second language learners. 

^ven thougii the question of a critical period for second 
language acquisition is aennane to a discussion of the nontra- 
ditional foreign language learner, we must ke^jp in mind that 
many of the studies cited on both sides are based upon natural 
language acquisition rather than upon the artificial language 
learrning of the classroom. As von Elek* and ^Oskarsson (82) have' 
pointed out, "All attempts to apply experience and knowledjge 
from 'natural' language acquisition to the fi-eld of language 
teaching , i.e., the artificial way of developing language pfo- 
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ficiencv, must be met with suspicion" (p. 50). In their own 
study of foreign language learners in an artificial setting, 
they found that those studt^nts over age 25 had higher resul' 
on a verbal aptitude test than did their younger cour terparts 
and that there was no significant difference between the lower 
(under 25), middle (2G-40), and upper (41 + ) groups v^ith respect 
to increase in Isarning grammar during the experiment (p, 192). 
They did find, however, that with increasing age, performance 
on tests involving auditory discrimination and oral production 
decreased (p, 178). 

On the basis of the studies summarized above, we might 
hypothesize that the typical college-age student would be likely 
to outperform the older adult in programs that focus almost 
exclusively on listen j and upeaking, but that in a balanced 
.iKills approach, the older adults could achieve well by making 
the nest of their extensive vocabulary and knowledge of gram- 
matical principles. The fact remains, however, that we have 
pcecious little research to support such guesses. Our discus- 
sion of the nontraditional language learner is further compli- 
cated by the fact that for most foreign language teachers and 
researchers, the dividing line between childhood and adulthood 
has traditionally been the onset of puberty. Thus, very little \ 
information is available that would indicate whether a 16-year- \ 
old IS more likely to be a successful class-^oom Idnguage learner \ 
than a 60-yeer-old. To shed light on this question, we shall ^ 
put aside for the moment studies of language acquisition in par- 
ticular and turn to studies that treat general learning ability 
as a function of the aging process. 

Age and Learning Ability 

Krashen (46) has suggested that the unconscious processes 
by means of which the child acquires language be referred to as 
language acquisition in order to distinguish them from the 
conscious language learning of the adult. If tie processes 
are, indeed, dissimilar, and if the latter involves conscious 
learning strategies, we should be able to increase our knowl"- 
edge of language learning over time by examining studies of 
a-neral intelligence involving different age groups. In 
approaching the following «^scussion, however, the reader 
should keep in mind that while the^tocus here is on gener?l 
learning characteristics, the heterogeneous adult population 
will include -exceptions to every rule. 

According to Thorndike, learning efficiency peaks in the 
early- to mid- 1\ enties and th6n declines a little le than one 
percent per y.«ar .ip to age 45 or 50 (Hand, 34, p. 114). Cross- 
sectional studies using thg WechSler Adult Ini.el ligence Scale 
have shown peak learning at age 24 followed by a decline 
beginning after 30 and conMnuing as a straight ne function 
into old age. More rapid losses occur on performance subtests 
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than on tests o. verbal ai^ility (Eisdorfer, 20, p. 24"). This 
may parallel the finding by Himwich and Himwich, cited by Knox 
(43), that bidin weight increases until about age 30, declines 
slightly for a few years, and then declines at an accelerating 
rate into old age. The rather depressing view of the relation- 
ship of age to general learning ability presented by the above 
studies should be revised in the light of more recent longitudi- 
nal studies, which compare an individual with himself over time. 
A review of these indicates a high degree of stability between 
20 and 50 years of age and even beyond (p. 415). 

A plausible explanation of this learning stability can be 
found by analyzing the factors that appear to contribute signif- 
icantly to potential learning ability. Four second-order 
factors that have emerged from such analyses are speed, visuali- 
zation, fluid intelligence, and crystallized intelligence. 
Fluid intelligence, associated with neurophysiology, tends to 
peak during adolescence and to decline gradually during adult- 
hood. Crystallized intelligence, linked to acculturation, 
increases gradually throughout the adult years. The theory of 
fluid and crystallized intelligence suggests that general 
learning ability during adulthood can remain relatively stable, 
as the older person increasingly compensates for the loss of 
fluid intelligence by greater reliance on crystallized intelli- 
gence (Knox, 43). 

The relationsh^f of these two types of intelligence to 
language learning can be better understood by a more complete 
definiti-on of each. Fluid intelligence, which will probably be 
on the decline in the case of the nontraditional student, 
involves the ability perceive complex "relations , engage in 
short-term memory, fjrm concepts, and engage in abstract 
reasoning. Those properties of fluid intelligence that might 
be expected to come into play in the language classroom are rote 
memorization, the ability to learn through analogy, and verbal 
reasoning. Crystallized intelligence, on the other hand, is 
beXieved. tO-JDe related to vocabulary knowledge, general infor- 
mation, social situations, reading comprehension, and mathemati- 
cal reasoning. In the case of the foreign language learner, the 
^'^me task — learning a set of vocabulary items, for example — 
might be approached and mastered in different ways by different 
students^ depending upon the proportion of fluid to crystallized 
intelligence. Young adults with efficient short-teim memory 
might rely on rote learning, whereas older learnfcrs would use 
their superior native language vo'::abulary to compensate for a 
■*2ficiency in short-term memory. No doubt a combination of the 
? strategies would result in optimal retention. 

Closely associated with the concept of crystallized intel- 
ince IS the factor of speed or pace. A consistent finding of 
researchers concerning the aging process is the slowing down or 
diminution of be'ravror (Agruso, 1). Reaction speed, after 
peaking at about ag<> 20, declines during middle and old age 
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{Knox, 43, p. 287). Here it is important to recall that the 
general learning stability madc> jx^ssible by increased reliance 
upon crystallized intelligence was determined through ^>eiform- 
ance on untjmed tebts. Additional studies hav- fou^d that when 
the speed factor is removed from learning tasks, the difference 
in learning power between young and old is greatly reduced 
(Hand, 34, pp* 114-15). This fact may be ovei lookec^ or under- 
rated, since higher education "traditionally equates speed of 
performance and recall with ability to master content" 
(Hameister and Hickey, 33). For example, a halting response to 
a foreign language question may be taken as evidence of lack of 
mastery when, in fact, it is only^ evidence of a general slowing 
down of speech, a process that begins in middle age. Almost any 
adult IS able to learn any subject, given sufficient time and 
attention {Knox, 43, pp. 285, 314). 

Just as older learners may use crystallized intelligence to 
compensate for decreasing fluid intelligence, they may tend to 
compensate for decreasing speed with increased attentiveness and 
accuracy. In fact, this tendency, which would normally be 
regarded as positive, may, if carried t-^ an extreme, result in a 
lack of flexibility, an even slower reaction time, or no 
response at all (they may be so concerned with an errorless per- 
formance that they refuse to attempt the task). Thus, in a 
"^foreign language class, nontraditional students might fail to 
.answer an oral question not because of lack of ability but 
because they (1) did not have time to process the question, 
(2) did not have time to formulate an answer, and/or (3) were 
afraid of making a mistake and thus appearing ridiculous. 

While a decline in learning rate — though not learning power 
— IS associated with age, this relationship may vary greatly 
among individuals. Substantial evidence indicates that--at 
least through the first six decades of life — as people grow 
older, they become increasingly different from one another 
(Knox, 43, p. 11). Thus, a group of people in their 50s will be 
much more different from each other than will a group of people 
in their 20s. In addition, there are many factors other than 
age per se that affect learning. Most important among these are 
physical condition, socia] class, personality, recency of educa- 
tional experience (Knox), and level of education (Roumani, 64). 
Therefore, many older people are likely to experience only a 
moderate waning of general learning ability and, given appropri- 
ate instructional conditions, successful language learning is a 
real possibility for them. 

To sumirarizc, we have seen that m a very broad way, learn- 
ing in general and language learning in particular can be 
affected by the proportion of fluid to crystallized intelligence 
and by reaction time, both of which are related generally to the 
aging process. in the following section, more specific aspects 
of cognitive development will be examined and related to lan- 
guage learning. 
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The Role of Visual Au(3itory Impdirment .n-Learning 



Knox (43) iden les as components of information process- 
ing "attention, memory, practice and reinforcement, inter- 
ference, pacxny, transfer, and incidental learning" (p. 4i2), 
It IS obvious that most — if not all — of these factors are 
influenced by the senses, particularly sight and hearing. For 
this reason, it will be helpful to examine the physiological 
changes that nay help or liinder information processing in older 
adults. 

Visual acuity, whicn peaks at about age 18, declines grad- 
ually but steadily until age There is a decrease in the 
rate of decline beyond 55 (Hand, 34, p. 107); by age 65, how- 
ever, half the population has 20/70 vision or less, and many 
elderly people perceive even bright colors as faded (Weinstock, 
83, p. 97). Happily, most vision problems can be solved by the 
use of corrective lenses and proper illumination. Knox (43) 
suggests as further compensation for deteriorating visual acuity 
"longer exposure time, combined audio and visual presentation. 
Simplified sequences of information, and increased time for 
adaptation between lighted and darkened surroundings" (p. 314). 

While visual impairment--especially when uncorrected — may 
have a detrimental effect on learning, there is, according to 
Eisdorfer, a more direct relationship between impaired hearing 
and information Processing (Weinstock, 83, p. 98). with age 
comeG a decline both in auditory acuity, which peaks between 10 
^nd 14 years of age (incidentally the so-called critical age for 
language X*»arning) , and m the processing of oral information 
(Kowalski and Cargemi, '14, p. 205). A U.S. National Health 
Survey showed that while 85% of children between the ages of 5 
and 14 have normal hearing, only 12% of those over 65 can r»^ke 
this claim (Hand, 34, p. 108). Thus, the ability to hear very 
soft sounds and sounds of very high frequency begins to decline 
in adolescence; the rate of hearing impairment increases gradu- 
ally until the 50s, when there is an abrupt increase followed by 
an even sharper climb beginning at around age 70. The impair- 
ment of pitch discrimination is more common among men than in 
women, especially after age 50 (Knox, 43), but both suffer from 
a slowing down of the central auditory.^rocesses. Even older 
adults vtith little or no hearing loss find it difficult to 
follow rapid speech (Hand, 34, pp. 108-19). 

Hearing aids, less satisfactory than eyeglasses in reducing 
sensory impairment, should be supplemented by lipreadmg. Key 
words should be written on the chalkboard. Teachers of older 
adults should also attempt to speak slowly and distinctly and to 
eliminate outside noises a? much as possible, since older adults 
experience difficulty in screening out interfering noises. 

The effect of hearing impairment on learning a foreign 
language must carta inly be complicated and intensified by the 
unfamiliar code, which may be perceived as meaningless, and 




particularly by unanticipated rnythms, pitches, and intonation 
patterns. Furthermore, recent research (Nord, 57; Ga ry^ 27; 
f'Otovsky, 60; Asher, 3^ 4) points to listening comprehension as 
the key to successful foreign language learning. if this is 
true and if we are teaching older learners, we will no doubt 
need to develop materials and t^^chniques designed to compensate 
for losses both in auditory acuity and in speech processing. 

Information Processing, Problem Solving, and the Older Learner 

The processing of information by learners requires on their 
part an active search for meaning and an attempt to integrate 
the new learning into their current competence. This may be a 
particularly difficult task for middle-aged or elderly foreign 
language learners, especially if they are attempting to learn a 
foreign language for the first time or if their first foreign 
language experience involved an approach radically different 
from the one employed by their present iiistructor* According to 
Knox (43), older learners who discover a larrk of fit between 
their current understandings md expectations! and new infor- 
mation presented in the classroom, will either accept this fact 
as a challenge and rise to it, distort the new information to 
minimize the lack of fit between expectations an^ reality, or 
simply withdraw from the learning situation. The implications 
of these choices for foreign language teachers are clear. The 
most successful older foreign language leair»ers will be those 
who can integrate their past experience with the n^iw material 
with wh^ch they are working. Eisenstein (21), for example, 
found that childhood bilingualism enabled adults to l^arn sub- 
sequent languages more easily. 

This process of combining new and old learning could be 
expected to enhance memory — a key element in foreign language 
learning-^-provided that the new information is properly reg- 
istered and encoded. We find, 'lowever, that an increased regis- 
tration deficit, linked particularly to impaired visual alnd 
auditory ability, is associated with aging. (Higher pitched 
sounds, for example, may not be registered at all by adult 
males. ) Retention of a registered stimulus is closely related 
to meaningf ulness . Material perceived as being nonsensical — the 
meaningless repetition of \mrelated phrases, for example — is 
subject to rapid decay, particularly among older learners who 
must raly more on crystallized than fluid intelligence. 
Retrieval of stored information is another memory factor 
enhanced by the meaningf ulness of the material. Recall declines 
significantly from young adulthood on, except among persons of 
high verbal ability. It is interesting to note that the errors 
in recall by older adults tend to be errors of omission rather 
than errors of commission (Knox, 43). This finding may be 
colored by the tendency of older learners to withhold responses 
of which they are unsure. 
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Memory may be ijnhanced by helpir*g the learner organize 
material, by providing summaries, by reviewing frequently, and 
by ericouraging frequent but spaced practice (a must for older 
learners). In their study jf adult paired-associate learning 
(not very different from the learning of vocabulary listr), 
Calhoun and Gounard (10) found that optimal performance 
occurred when (1) meaningf ulness was increased, (2) pacing was 
controlled by the learner, and (3) repeated practice trials 
were given. These procedures te/id to offset the registration 
deficit as well as interference from other learning, both of 
which increase with age and are known to affect memory 
adversely. 

In addition to the processing, storing, and retrieval of 
inform<»tion, foreign language learning involves a certain amount 
of problem solving. These processes are, of course, closely 
interrelated, as memory plays an important role in one's reac- 
tion to novel situations. Cross-sectional studies show a grad- 
ual decline of problem-solving ability with age (Knox, 43, 
p. 445). Specifically, rather than seeking ol new solution to a 
novel problem, older adults tend to search their repertoire of 
"solutions to problems" in the hope that one will fit. In 
contrast with young adults, who will modify their strategy when 
they s »^ that it is unproductive, older adults will very often 
pers fit in repeating nonproductive efforts to solve a problem. 
The lution they choose will be closely linked to the matter of 
cognii.ive style. If they are basically scanners, they will tend 
to read a passage for general leaning, whereas if their cogni- 
tive style involves focussing, they will want to know the 
meaning of every word. 

Language acquisition theory suggests that the matter of 
cognitive style may be of great importance to teachers of adult 
learners. In recent years, the theory of a biologically based 
critical age for language learning has been called into question 
by researchers who claim that a critical period based on cogni- 
tive rather than biological development accounts for the dif- 
ficulties that some adults have in learning a second language 
(Shap^ra, 71). "Within this framework the cognitive and social 
changes brought Oi by the onset of formal operations 1 are seen 
to cause adult language learning difficulties" (Schumann, 67, 
p. ix). Cognitive styles usually develop by the age of 12 and 
remain rather stable over the years. 



Formal operations is one of Piaget's proposed stages of devel- 
opment. It occurs roughly between ages 11 and 15. More is 
known about the sensory motor stage and the stage of concrete 
operations than about the stage of formal operations, but much 
investigation into this stage of development is currently taking 
place. 




Affective Variables and the older Learner 

We have identified certain cognitive and psychomotor fac- 
tors associated with learning in general— and with language 
learning in particular— that seem to be adversely affected by 
the general slowing down that accompanies aging. While it has 
been useful to analyze these factors apart from affective con- 
siderations, this distinction does not exist in the classroom. 
Where every interaction involves affective as well as cognitive 
and psychomotor variables^ Indeed, we have seen that lack of 
response may be primarily attributable not to insufficient 
knowledge or to the slowing of speech but to fear of failure. 

Stevick (76) has identified four sources of alienation, 
each of which is capable of causing considerable pain to the 
language learner: (1) the boundary between culture groups, 
i.e., the learner's own and that of the speakers of the other 
language; (2) the boundary that separates the ignorant , power- 
less, and evaluated learner from the all-knowing, powerful, and 
evaluating teacher; (3) the boundary between the learner and his 
fellow students, frequently complicated by his trying to pleane 
the other students as well as the teacher; and (4) the boundary- - 
between ::wo asp>^cts of the learner's self: the self that per- 
forms and the self that observes and criticizes the performance 
(pp. 227-2B). In the following discussion, we shall see how 
each of these sources of alienation is intensified in the case 
of the adult learner. 

The boundary between culture groups, a primary source of 
alienation according to Stevick, received considerable attention 
from Cancino, Rosansky and Schumann (11) in their investigation 
of the natural acquisition of English negatives and inter roga- 
tives by native speakers of Spanish. In a subsequent article, 
Schumann (66) explored three possible explanations for the 
pidginized speech of one 33-year-old subject of this investiga- 
tion and concluded that the pidginization resulted chiefly from 
the factors of social and psychological distance. 

Aspects of psychological uistance are language shock, cul- 
ture shock, motivation, and ego permeability, while social dis- 
tance nay involve such issues as political, cultural, technical, 
and economic dominance, nondominance, or subordination. (Since 
college students are not actually in the country whose language 
they are studying, we might guess that the notions related to 
psychological '^istanC'* are more pertinent to this discussion 
than are those oi social distance, although the latter should 
not be discounted completely. ) 

Gardner and Lambert (26) have distlnguished'^between instru- 
mental motivation, where the goal is mere survival, and integra- 
tive motivation, where the goal is identification with the other 
culture group. They have further theorized that if language 
aptitude is held constant, those students who have ar integra- 
tive motivation will be more successful language learners. One 
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ractor related to integrative motivation may be ego permeabil- 
ity, I.e., the cibility to give up partially and temporarily 
one's separateness of identity (Schumann, 67). Taylor et al. 
(79), for example, found a strong positive correlation between 
empathy and the ability to imitate foreign language sounds. It 
is here that age becomes a factor. According to Schumann (66), 
"as a person gets older ^ language shock and culture shock are 
likely te be more severe, the development of an integrative 
motivation is likely to be greatly reduced" (p. ix) . Strong 
integrative motivation is, of course, no guarantee of successful 
performance by an older foreign language learner, but t/'* 
absence of it (as in the case of students who are required to 
take a language to fulfill a degree requirement) may, given the 
less-than- ideal cognitive and psychomotor characteristics likely 
to be present, increase the chances for failure. 

A feeling of alienation from the culture v/hose language is 
being studied may be sitctred by both the immigrant who is trying 
to acquire a second language on the streets and the college stu- 
dent who IS tryitig to learn a foreign language m the classroom. 
For the latter, however, the classroom itself may appear to be 
an alien land, and this is no ^oubt especially true of the older 
learner. Interestingly enough, it is here that the question of 
social distance may come into play. In a typical college class- 
room, there is usually no »^oubt concerning dominance and subor- 
dination: tho teacher is. clearly in charge. This dominance can 
easily be sustained by faculty with students of younger age and 
lower social status; however, in a situation where faculty and 
students approach equal age and social status, as in the case of 
adult education, "a foundation is laid fo violation of personal 
space as well as social role conflict and confusion, which can 
result in an educational impasse" (David, 17, p. 29). 

David sees the dommance-subordinance issue as one factor 
in the well- documented phenomenon of full-time faculty resis- 
tance to adult higher education. He further theorizes that 
faculty, caught up m the present youth culture, view the older 
student as a threat to the college environment, which they 
regard--consciously or unconsciously — as a fountain of youth. 
Terms used to describe adult students (part-time, night, 
nontraditional) set them apart from the legitimate college stu- 
dent and may result m different treatment from ^he teacher. 
While David's remarks are concerned with faculty reluctance to 
teach m programs specifically designated as adult education or 
continuing educacion, the same hostility may be present — and 
perhaps to an even greater degree — m a typical beginning 
language class. The enemy has invadedl 

Complicating the student-teacher relationship in the case 
of the adult student is the students* own lofes of status as 
they assume the student role. The ^ery term student in our 
Society is youth oriented and>thus, for an adult, to become a 
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student represents a kind of regression. A business executive 
taking German during her lunch hour may reel confused and humil- 
iated when her young teacher, not a dry d ier than her own 
daughter, asks her if she has brushed hor teeth that morning. 
Even the desk that she is sitting at, so different from her own 
back a^ the office, makes her feel unimportant as well as uncom- 
fortable. Being an "ignorant, ^^powerless, and evaluated learner" 
IS not easy at any aye, but it' is particularly difficult for a 
mature adult. As Rivers (62) points out: 

Over long years, he has been conditioned... to be ashamed 
of behaving like an mfdnt. Now he is asked to do just 
that: to practice strange sounds, to fumble about yjith 
strange words and modes of expression, to follow blindly 
the lead of the teacher, and to lay aside his well trained 
habits of thinking for himself. 

Walking the thin line between pleasing the teacher and 
pleasing one's classmates is a difficult art and one that will 
have been forgotten by many older students returning to or 
entering college. The primary preoccupation of these students 
m regard to their classmates, however, is saving face. Gunter- 
mann (32) reports that older Peace Corps volunteers learning 
Spanish showed great concern over the possibility of being seen 
as "dumb and doddering" by younger trainees. This has sometimes 
resulted m unacceptable behavior on the part of the volunteers. 
Certainly, the desiro to be perceived favorably by both class- 
mates and teacher could be expected to inhibit regression and 
increase anxiety. 

This brings u' to Stevick's fourth type of alienation, 
that of the observing self from the performing self. Stevick 
(74) sees regression as a valuable tool for those who can 
achieve it, and Green (28) contends that both psychological and 
linguistic regression are integral to the language-learning 
process. We can speculate that the critical, observing self may 
View such regression as somewhat ridiculous, if not threatening, 
and thus try to block "childish" behavior. Green suggests that 
the extreme anxiety associated with regression may be attenuated 
If the teacher discusses tne phenomenon with the students in an 
open but sensitive manner. While this is not a perfect solu- 
tion. It could perhaps relieve some of the student's conscious 
anxiety and thereby increase receptivity to regression. 

Another well documented cause of anxiety m older learners 
IS fear of failure. Hand (34' believer that the old suffer 
more than the young from the frustration that accompanies fail- 
ing— a belief seconded by Roumani (64), who suggests that during 
the middle years, the balance gradually sfiifts-from the desire 
for success to the fear of failure.* Eisdorfer (20), too, sees a 
shAft among adults from the aggressive "need to achieve" to the 
more defensive "fear of failure." He postulates, furthermore, 
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that the response inhibition associated with fear of failure may 
be a crucial variable in the apparent learning difficulties of 
older people, since there may be few or no responses available 
for reinforcement. Foreign language teachers should note that 
Eisdorfer found response inhibition to be directly related to 
perce. When the pace is rapid, responses are withheld? when the 
paco IS slower, response! increase. 

Curricular Offerings and the Adult Language Learner 

We have up to this point been concerned with the physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological characteristics of 
older language learners. In previous sections, we have seen 
that the individuals who constitute the nontraditional student 
population are very different not only from their younger class- 
mates but also from each other. It is, therefore, very diffi- 
cult to speak of a typical older language learner. For this 
reason, the following sections will treat curricular offerings, 
methods, and techniques not from the poxnt of view of one com- 
posite nontraditional student but from the point of view of a 
number of hypothetical representatives of the group. 

The student over 25 who is presently enrolled in a college- 
or university-r^ilated beginning- or intermediate-level foreign 
language program may be enrolled either as an undergraduate stu- 
dent in a four-year college, university, or community college, 
or in a continuing education program associated with one of the 
above institutions. He or she may be a full- 'or part-time stu- 
dent, depending upon home and career responsibilities, and may 
be attending day, night, weekend, or vacation courses, depending 
primarily upon work schedule and courses available. The course 
in question may be a credit or noncredit course and jnay be part 
of a traditional liberal arts sequence or a more practical 
career-oriented or special-purpose course. The student may have 
enrolled in the course to fulfill a language requirement for an 
undergraduate degree or to realize a personal goal related to 
self-improvement or career. 

While the present situation as described above may upon 
first reading appear to embody a great deal of variety and flex- 
ibility, quite the contrary is actually true. To illustrate, 
let us examine the experiences of three adults in dif,ferent 
stages of life and with different purposes. The first of these 
is a businessmen who has become aware that he needs oral Spanish 
to facilitate his work and travel in South America. Calling the 
state university in his city, he finds that it offers no special 
course in oral Spanish oriented toward travelers and business- 
men. Perhaps he would like to take the regular third-year 
Spanish conversation course but that, of course, involves a pre- 
requisite of four semesters of college Spanish and is offered 
only at 10:10 a.m. and 2:20 p.m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday — 
hours during which he must be at the office* There is nothing 
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available at night or on wekends. He has had a year of Spanish 
Kowe years ago and wonders if the second-year program might meet 
his need*». The answer is that Spanish 201 and 202 constitute a 
two-semester sequence with an equal emphasis on all skills. 
Because he is not particularly interested in learning to read 
and write Spanish and because he does noc *»nt to commit himself 
to two semesters oi academic work before getting to a course 
that he perceives as useful, he decides that he will either hire 
a tutor or invest in a set of self-instructional,' language 
materials* 

the businessman was lucky; he had the freedom to choose to 
enroll in a language course or to accomplish his goal through 
other means. The nontraditional student who is taking a foreign 
language course because of a degree requirement does not have 
that choice. TaXa, for example, the case of a recently 'divorced 
.32-year-old mother of preschool children who is working eight 
hours a day as a secretary but wants to get a college degree in 
order to obtain a higher-paying position, she is able to enroll 
in a beginning language course in the evenings but is dismayed 
to learn that the language laboratory (attendance is required by 
her teacher) is open only from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. during the 
week and is closed on weekends. 

Our third adult, like the businessman, has the choice of 
either taking or not taking a language course, she is a woman 
in her middle to late sixties, whose husband has died and whose 
children live in another state. Her decision to take a language 
course is motivated as much by p\e desire for companionship as 
by the fact that she will be going on a European tour the 
following summer. She is delighted to find that the continuing 
education branch of her state university will be offering a 
course in French cooking in which she can learn not only how to 
make French dishes but also how td pronounce their names. It 
sounds like a course that will offer a great deal of opportunity * 
for socializing, too, because the students (all adults, she 
assumes) vill eat what they cook. Our potential student does 
not take the course, however. It meets on Mondays from 6:00 to 
10 J 30 p.m., and she is afraid to return home late at night. 

The three cases described above, based on actual situa- 
tions, illustrate the lack of fit between an extremely hetero- 
geneous adult population and a still somewhat monolithic system 
of higher education. 

Continuing education programs' that give CEUs rather than 
college credits are, in part for that reason alone, more flex- 
ible and diversified than programs offered by institutions whose 
offerings must be taken for regular academic credit. Directors 
of such programs have great freedom in scheduling, selection of 
program site,* and engagement of personnel, h course in French 
cooking might, for example, be taught by a French restaur anteur 
on Monday evenings in his restaurant, which is closed^ll that 
day. Continuing education courses are generally organized 
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around Interests and may involve cultural (German literature in 
translation) as well as linguistic (Italian for travelers) 
offerings related to foreign language^? Kalfus (41) reports on 
a series of very successful conversational language courses 
offered through the Continuing Education Division of St. Louis 
Community College at Meramec* These courses meet two hours 
weekly for 12 evening sessions* 

Although flexible and interest-^centered, continuing educa- 
tion courses have some shortcomings. Since they are often 
scheduled in the evenings to ^^^^ommodate working people, the 
elderly who fear being out in the evening and at night may be 
excluded. Weekend and vacation programs such as Elderhostel# a 
consortium of colleges and universities that sponsors week-long 
minicourses in the summer, do cater to the elderly but in roost 
cases do not provide an ideal .schedule for foreign language 
instruction. One attractive departure from the norm is a two- 
week intensive Spanish course offered by Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale as part of their Elderhostel program. 
Another very satisfactory means of making foreign language 
' 'instruction available to the elderly is described by Kalfus 

(41), who outlines a special course taught during the daytime at 
a leisure center for senior citizens. No doubt the exclusion of 
the elderly from continuing education language courses is a 
problem that can be solved with the right combination of imagi- 
nation and good intentions, but there are other causes for 
concern. Adults seriously Interested in acquiring language pro- 
ficiency may find that too tiuch socialization goes on in contin- 
uing education classes. Th«y may suspect that neither the 
instructor nor their fellow classmates take the class seriously 
and thus become disillusioned with their progress or lack 
thereof. Still another concern to be reckoned with is the 
reluctance, alluded to earlier, of full-time faculty to partici-' 
pate in continuing education programs. This may result in a 
course taught by a native speaker who has no professional traia- 
ing as a language teacher. For the adult who wishes to obtain 
college credit in a foreign language, the continuing education 
courses may not, in many cases, be an option. The continuing 
education progr^un, though sponsored by a college and to some 
extent staffed by college faculty, is not usually thought of as 
higher education per se, but rather as a service offered by the 
college to the community. 

Moving along a continuum, we find that the regular com- 
munity college program has a somewhat less flexible language 
curricul\im than does a program given through a continuing edu- 
cation center. Lester and Tamarkin (50), however, point to a 
trend in these institutions away from a basic liberal arts 
transfer policy and toward the development of a termiml two- 
year career program. While the main concern of many language 
departments of these institutions remains that of providing the 
student with easily transferable traditional courses, some have 
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begun to develop special language courses for policemen, hospi- 
tal workers, social service personnel, and business employees. 
Liston (51) sees military people, people in government service, 
scientxsts, and public service clerks as potential consumers of 
career-oriented foreign language courses. To this list one 
could add those involved in the tourist industry such as travel 
agents and hotel and restaurant personnel. 

An example of a community college that has attempted to 
meet career needs is Manchester Community College in Connecti- 
cut, which offers a successful two-semester program in career 
Spanish. Prepared by Toby Tamarkin (50), the course has three 
focal points: medical careers, public service careers, and 
business careers. Four-year institutions in the state have 
agreed to award full credit at the second-year level for comple- 
tion of the course, which is given in the evening to accommodate 
working people. Any jstudent or member of the community with two 
years of high school Spanish or a year of college Spanish may 
enroll. 

Courses of this type can serve as models for community 
colleges that seek to accommodate adult students with specific 
occupational goals, since statistics show that many people 
return to college because of a major transition such as a 
career change, a natural constituency may be there. The com- 
munity should, of course, be surveyed for occupational needs 
and opportunities before such a course is planned. Scheduling 
should be in the evening if possible, as niost of these adults 
work full time- (Wireman, 84). 

It would be an oversimplification to state that only short, 
recreational-type language .courses are offered in continuing 
education programs, that career-oriented courses are offered 
along with the liberal arts language sequence only in community 
colleges, and that only liberal arts language courses are 
offered in four-year college degree programs; yet, in the main, 
this seems to be the case. With very few exceptions, beginning- 
and intermediate-leve^ liberal arts language courses are the 
exclusive offerings available to the nontradi.ional student at a 
college or university. If there is any diversity at all, it 
will probably.be in the second-year sequence. As we have seen 
before, these courses generally claim to be four-skills courses. 
What actually goes on within this framework will be discussed 
later. 

Just as little effort is made by the four-*year colleges 
and universities to meet specific aims and interests of nontra- 
ditional students, they are rarely considered when classes are 
being scheduled. It is true^ of course, that in large / univer- 
sities, courses that make up the basic program are likely to be 
offered at several hours during the day and perhaps as part of 
the evening school as well, but this is done primarily to accom- 
modate faculty and traditional students. As mentioned earlier, 
lunchtime classes, ^notoriously unpopular with faculty and tradi- 
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oftizens, requiring them to fit the school's programs rather 
£han designing programs to fit thenj" (Wireman, 84, p. 18A). 
Wireman contends that a new delivery system will probably' be 
necessary if colleges and universities intend to meet the needs 
of nontraditional students. 



A Curriculum for the Future 



In the previous section we examined m a very general way 



what curricular offerings are now available to the nontradi- 
tional learner. . As they design programs for the future, foreicn 
language departments should keep in mind tiot only meeting the 
needs of the growing numbers of older adults presently enrolled 
in their courses but also anticipating the needs of potential 
adult students in the community. To guide cfUrriculum planners, 
Hamej ster and Hicke/ (33, p. 80) have drawn the following 
distinctions between tradition*'l students c ontinuing in school 
and nontraditional students returning to school ! ( 1 ) the 
learning hisv.ory of the nontraditional or "new majority" student 
is strongly iunflue.iced by informal rather than formal learning, 
and he or she may be unfamiliar with the routines and expec- 
tal^ions of formal education; (2) in contrast to the full-time 
student whose primary time commitment is to school # the major 
time commitment of the part-time student is to 30b and/or 
family? (3) the nontracJit ional student brings to the classroom 
considerable experience from the world of work but may be 
lacking in communication and study skills; (4) the microframe of 
reference of the traditional student facilitates an orderly 
input of new ideas, whereas the mcrcroframe of reference of the 
nontradi tonal student has both positive and negative implica- 
t-ions for the learning process; (5) the nontraditional student, 
as opposed to the traditional student whose %\ajor goal is often 
the attainment qf the baccalaureate degree, frequently has clear 
vocational Qoals; (5) while the traditional student values speed 
« of performance and competitiveness, the nontraditional student 

is more concerned with concept mastery and accuracy of perform- 
ance; (7) m contrast to the traditional student, who seeks 
higher academic grades as a means to obtain employment, the non- 
traditional student, who is probably already employed, is not 
particularly concerned with grades; and finally, (8) while tra- 
ditional students *have a clear idea of how they compare with the 
academic performance of their fellow students (a "B" student, for 
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example), nontraditional students have no accurate basis on 
which to judge their academic potential. 

It would seem, then, that traditional an. nontra<'^ ional 
students are more different than alike. To complies 
situation for curriculum planners, nontraditional studei s are 
also very different frpm each other. Tney differ c^eatly in 
age, educational level, ability? motivation, and experience. 
While there is no easy formula for the ideal program for older 
3-.irners, the concept of "lifelong learning" may offer guidance 
for the revxtalization of higher education. This "cradle to 
grave" concept of education has received considerable government 
support through the provisions of the Education Outreach Program 
and the Age Discrimination Act. (1979). 

Elling (22) has defined lifelong learning as "the process 
by which, in and out of school, individuals continue to develop 
knowledge, skills, 'and attitudes over their lifetime" (p. 106)T 
Education is thuaT "a seam] «s continuum in which both para- 
cup.icular and curricular offerings are intertwinea and linked 
administrat.ively by infinite entry-exit-reentry opportunities** 
(Shane an^ Weaver, 70, p. 3). Strasheim (77) has outlined a 
number changes which, if implemented, could contribute sig- 
nificantly to lifelong foreign language learning. These are 

• providing an infinite variety of both credit and noncredit 
offerings; 

• moving away from "standard sequences" and moving into a 
diversification of curricula; 

• considering language study as a vehicle rather than fes an 
end in itself; 

« 

• restructuring language experiences to fit the learnar rather 
than expecting the school to restructure itself to meet the 
requirements of foreign langua^ teachers; 

• working with indi^ridual ization, small groups, simulation and 
gaming; 

• employing a. variety of learning modes and using a variety of 
materials; and 

• assisting students in planning their studies accordinglv 
pp. 33-34). 

The heterogeneity of the^aduJt population offers a 'chal- 
lenge for imaginative curriculum /lanners. To limit curricular 
offerings only to language study lould be to ignore the many 
older adults whose -MirprPfitifi fli>*^abilities may be better suited 
to courses of a cultural nature, dealing perhaD?> witn fil.T.tt, 
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foods, or music. Let us not forget either that older student^s, 
with their sense of history, may be more receptive than their 
younger classmates to courses dealir:^ with historical personages 
and eras* 

Methods, Procedures, and the Nontraditional Student 

Earlier in this paper we examined recent research findings 
concerning adult language acquisition in particular anji learning 
by adults in general. These f ^ngs, while interesting in 
their own right, become even more valuable when considered from 
the perspective of methods and procedures employed currently at 
the college and university levels. 

In their study of methodological trends in college foreign 
language instruction, 3€nseler and Schulz (8) have described 
and summarized four approaches that have had a major influence 
on present-day foreign language teaching, and several other 
methodologies that are being practiced, or experimented with, on 
a relatively small scale. Those identified as having had the 
greatest influence on current teaching practices are the gram- 
mar/translation method, the audiolingual method, the cognitive 
method, and the direct method. An examination of the assump- 
tions and practices or these four methodologies, then, should 
bring to light areas of compatibility and/or incompatibility 
between them and the nontraditional learner. 

Their review of available instructional material has led 
Benseler and Schulz to conclude that "most college foreign 
language programs apparently utilize a modified audiolingual 
approach with emphasis on the development of all four language 
skills" (p. 93). This method, which is based on contrastive 
linguistics and behavior ist psychology, in its purest form 
stresses the prinacy of the spoken wo.rd in an attempt to 
achieve native-like pronunciation and fluency. Ma^,erial is 
presented first orally at normal speed and only later in 
writing; in some cases, there is a lengthy prereading 'period. 
Oral material, o^ten in dialogue form, is mimicked and then 
memorized by the students, who may subsequently be asked to 
recite it once again at normal speed. Before continuing with 
othfer features of the method, let us review these basic proce- 
dures with the olcler learner in mind. 

The Audiolingual Method 

An unseen oral dialogue can, depending on its use by the 
' individual teacher, provide a meaningful context for the 
learning of structure and vocabulary. Withholding a native 
language translation of the dialogue will probably, however, 
reduce meaningf ulness for the adult, who may be less apt than 
the younger student at guessing at meaning from visuals, props, 
and gestures used to illustrate the dialogue. The extent to 
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which adult learners are able to memorize and recit^-dj^alogues 
will be ^in ri i ro xit proportion to their meaningf ulness, which has 
been Bhown to affel^t both retention and retrieval. Recitation ' 
of me\norized material before other members of the clas^? will no 
doubt |add to the anxiety and fear of failure of the older 
learneV, and one can well imagine that assuming the role of a 
teenage\^win;_japt--*fee to the liking of a 50-year-old grandmother. 

While memorizing and reciting dialogues would seem to be an 
unreasonable — if not impossibJe — demand to place upon older 
learners in a classroom setting, the practice of learnim gram- 
mar inductively through pattern drills and 9eneralizatic.-^ would 
no doubt meet with even less success. As fluid intelligence 
declines and crystallized intelligence expands, the adult 
becomes increasingly less able to learn through analogy and, 
therefore, more dependent upon analysis. Depriving adult learn- 
ers of linguistic rules and/or principles may limit their 
chances for successful acquisition of gramirtcir. This is one of 
the findings of a study done in Sweden in the early 1970s by 
von Elek and Oskarsson (82, p. 199). They found, too, that 
adults very much aisliked the pattern practice that is an 
integral part of the inductive approach to grammar (p. 200). 
This may be due in part to the fact that the snappy, fast-paced 
tempo recommended for drill practice is virtually impossible for 
the adult learner who "often finds difficulties in imitating and 
forming new sounds and utterances and ... will often need a long 
period of laborious effort before he can accurately 'reproduce 
what he has heard." Von Elek and Oskarsson contend '.hat "many 
fast pattern practice programs intended for adolescents are... 
quite unusable at the adult level" (p. 206). The display- 
session class, in which students practice rapidly and without 
error (err' '=sin) the oral material with which they are working, 
probably increases ttie already high anxiety and fec.r of failure 
of the adult learner, who is constantly called upon to perform 
and IS corrected immediately for the slightest slip of the 
tongue. Furthermore, the audiolingual emphasis on structure and 
concomitant deemphasis of vocabulary deprive adults of making 
the most of what may be thej.r strong suit as language learners 
(Ervin-Tripp, 24, p. 202; Ausubel, 7, p. 420). 

We may conclude, then, with Ausubel that certain of the 
major features of aidiolingualism are incompatible with success- 
ful language learning in e classroom setting. In a 1964 arti- 
cle, he listed as inappropriate for adults "the rote learning of 
phrases , inductive learning of graunimar , avoidance of the native 
language, the prior presentation of materials in spoken form, 
... and the 'natural s; rendition' of the second language" 
(p. 420). The modifiec i\olingual method prevalent in higher 
education today wil3 be successful with nontraditional students 
to *:he extent that these modifications intlude procedures that 
enhance meani gfulness, bring into play older learners' ability 
to learn through analysis, encourage adults to draw upon their 
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extensive native language vocabulary, maintain an equal balance 
among the four skills, and minimize near-native pronunciation 
*nd speed of delivery. Some provision for allowing older learn- 
ers to manipulate the rate of listening comprehension materials 
would also be a desireU^le modification. 

Although there appears to be a serious incompatibility 
between the assumptions and procedures of the audiolingual 
method and what we know about adult learn i-g, von Elek and 
Oskarsson (82) found that adults did lew..,ii with their implicit, 
basically audiolingual, method. Their progress was, however, 
significantly less than that of students whose instruction was 
based upon cognitive code theory. 

The CqgVitive Method 

As Benseler and Schulz point out, the ob3ectives of the 
coguxtive method are similar to those of the audiolingual 
method, even though the underlying assumptions and procedures 
are different. Rejecting the point of view that languages must 
be learned inductively through analogy, the cognitive method 
favors a conscious analysis of linguistic jrfienomena. The /on 
Elek-Oskarsson study, which involves^ six classes of adults 
Xe&rnin? English at the School for Aut'lts in Gothenburg, Sweden^, 
found that the experimental, cognitive treatment produced sig- 
nificantly higher results than the audiolingual method. These 
cognitive techniques included the explanation of grammar, a 
deductive presentation of the subject matter, the use of the 
native language, translation, and contrastive linguistic analy- 
sis. While no single experiment (even a replicated one such as 
this) should be considered proof of a given hypothesis, the 
results of this study are what would have been predicted by per- 
sons familiar with the characteristics of the adult learner. 
The cognitive method avoids some of the features of audiolin- 
gualism most difficult and/or distasteful for adults such as 
chorally repeated pattern drills and dialogue memorization, 
while at the same time exploiting the adult's ability to analyze 
language. Translation should foster roeaningf ulness and thus 
retention, the use of the native language should provide secur- 
ity, and a deductive presentatior of grammar would be expected 
to enhance learning by analysis. 

The von Elek-Oskarsson study is of particular interest in 
that the students , involved were returning to school after having 
worked for a whil^. The mean age of the subjects was 33, but 
the group included a sizable number of subjects in their 40s and 
some in their 50s and early 60s. In these respects, they seem 
to resemble our nc^ntraditional students. For students in this 
age group, von Elek and Oskarsson recommend in favor o^ what 
Carroll (12) has called the cognitive habit-formation method, 
which donSists of 4 basic cognitive method framework into which 
certain features o( audiolingaalism may be fitted. 
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A sxgnificant finding of the work of von Elek and Oskarsson . 
was that the tests that differentiated the age groups most were 
those that involved oral stimuli or responses. Results on such 
tests consistently correlated negatively with age (p. 206), 
I.e., as age increased, performance on tests involving listening 
and speaking decreased. This may have implications for the 
objectives and procedures not only of the audiolingual and cog- 
nitive methods but also for the direct method, a third method 
widely used at the undergraduate college level. 

The Direct Method 

Benseler and Schulz (8) state that "any method which 
attempts to use the target language exclusively for instruction 
and interaction in the classroom can be considered a direct 
method" (p. 89). Features of this method that would appear to 
be most in conflict with what v#e know about adult learning are, , 
in addition to avoidance of the native language, inductive 
learning of grammatical patterns ar i an emphasis on the oral 
skills. We might also expect language shock and culture shock, 
two important affective variables, to be intensified by plunging 
the student immediately into a native-like environment with a 
teacher whose language ability is, of necessity, native or near- 
native. One thinks, too, of Stevick's (76) enumeration of 
sources of alienation, which includes not only the boundary 
between culture and language groups but also the boundary 
between the ignorant learner and the all-knowing teacher. On 
the more positive side, the avoidance of mechanical pattern 
drills would seem to make the direct method somewhat less dis- 
tasteful than the audiolingual method to adults; also, the use 
of audiovisual materials along with tapes and records would be 
expected to enhance the registration of information through the 
use of two sensory channels. Audiovisual materials also provide 
a meaningful context for structure and vocabulary to be learned 
as does the question-answer practice that is an important fea- 
ture of the method. We might speculate that the aduit would 
f^ind childish and unrealistic questions whose answers are obvi- 
cus, such as "What is this?" or "What color is your blouse?" 

The Grammar/Translation Method 

While the three rrethods discussed above have, to a large 
extent, replaced the grammar/translation method in undergraduate 
liberal arts courses, grammar and translation are still used in 
"college reading courses where the major goal is on di:veloping 
reading comprehension of l?,terary, philosophical, or scientific/ 
technical materials" (Benseler and Schulz, 8, p. 90). The 
development of the audiol'ingual method with its aural-oral focus 
18 often seen as a reaction to grammar-translation, which had as 
its main objectives the skills of reading and writing. Adult 
learners would no doubt find several features of this method 
compatible with their abilities. They are not deprived of theii 
native language; the aural-oral skills at which they are least 
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likely to succeed do not come into play; the two previous fac- 
tors reduce the role of speed and memory in language learning; 
and the use of translation not only enhances meaningf ulness but 
also allows them to make good use of their penchant for accu- 
racy. Furthermore, the goal of reading comprehension favors 
nontraditional students with their well developed vocabularies 
and the wealth of experience that they can bring to the text. 
Oldsr learners could be expected to meet with less success on 
timed reading tests and activities than on those that permit 
them to set their own pace. An obvious disadvantage of this 
method, of course, is its limited purpose* Grammar and transla- 
tion cannot be expected to lead to oral proficiency, and this is 
precisely what many adults wish to achieve. It is hard to ima- 
gine that our businessman who needed oral Spanish for work ^and 
travel would set.le for a griunmar/translation approach. 

When we consider these four most widely knovm methods of 
instruction, it would seem that for adults whose chief purpose 
is reading and writing or who have no strong wish to develop 
the oral skills, the greuiimar/translation method has much to 
offer. In l-i^eory at least — and this is supported by the 
von Elek-Oskarsscn study — the cognitive method would appear to 
be most effective for older learners who do not wish to jUoandon 
oral work entirely. We would expect the least successful 
results to be achieved by the direct and the audiolingxial meth- 
ods. Here, several words of caution are in order. First, these 

"ai^~onIy speculations, and mu c h mor e exporira o n ta ti o n w i ll h e 

needed before we can evaluate with confidence the four methodol- 
ogies in terms of their success with the adult learner. Second, 
all four methods have, under certain conditions and with certain 
learners, achieved positive results. Third, the extreme hetero- 
geneity of adult learners makes generalizations about methodol- 
ogy very difficult, if not dangerous. 

Other Methodologies 

These same words of warning should be kept in mxnd as we 
review several lesser known methodologies that have apparently 
achieved Impressive results, in some cases specifically with 
older learners. These methodologies have been identified and 
described by Benseler and Schulz (8), and the reader unfamiliar 
with them may wish to consult their discussion of each. 
Included are the confluent approach, cqmrnunity language learning 
or the counseling- learning model of second language teaching, 
the psycho-generative method, the silent method, suggestology, 
and the total physical response method. Of these, several (the 
confluent approach, community language learning, suggestology) 
emphasize the affective aspectc of language learning as they 
relate to cogritive considerations. All seem designed to maxi- 
mize i'^volvement (cognitive, affective, and psychomotor) on the 
part of the learner. Because they have either been developed 
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for — or used extensively with — adults, community language learn- 
ing, suggestology, and the total physical response methods merit 
special consideration* 

As Stevick (74) points out, Charles A. Cur -an, who devel- 
oped the community language learning method (CLL), for many 
years '•dabbled m adult language fuli-scale courses as well as 
brief experiments — for the purpose of testing and developing 
ideas in hxs own.. .field" (p. 259). Since that field is psycho- 
logical counseling, Curran's method assumes on the pa^t of all 
human beings a fundamental need to be understood and to be aided 
in the search to fulfill personal values and goals in community 
with others* The techniques used by the teacher (or knower) are 
designed to reduce anxiety on the part of the learner (or 
client) • 

As they sit in saiall groups of 6 to 12, the learners in 
stage one of the method say aloud native language senteiices 
that are immediately wranslated into the target language by a 
teacher, or teachers, outside the circle. The focus, then, ip 
on the learners and on what thr*y wish to say. They dd not have 
to abandon their native language nor do they have to use the 
simplistic and/or artificial speech characteristic of many 
first-year texts. In essence, they create^ the ir own textbook 
as they go along. During stages two and three, the learners 
become progressively independent of the teacher, so that by the 
time they reach stage four, they are secure enough to accept 
systematic error correction by the teacher and other group mem- 
bers* The final stage involves free interaction between 
teacher(s) and learner(s)« 

The most obvious strength of CLL with res, ect to adult 
learners is that it provides them with a feeling of security. 
This is accomplished not only by the creation of a sence of com- 
munity among the learners but also by the warm, accepting 
"counseling attitude" of the teacher and by the manner in %i^ich 
learners gradually abandon their native language. Furthermore, 
the students no doubt have a personal stake in what is said, 
since their native language sentences serve as the springboard 
for discussion. This should increase motivation ac well as 
retention (Stevick, 75). Retention is also aided by written 
"transcripts" of what has been said. 

Even though it Jias many positive aspects, CLL will probably 
not be used on a large scale in undergraduate foreign language 
programs* Ideally, the teacher should be a native speaker of 
the target language who is also experienced in counseling; at 
many large universities, however, classes are taught by graduate 
assistants whose linguistic ability may not be near-native and 
who are inexperienced not only in counseling but in teaching as 
well. Still another problem is regression, a necassary stage in 
the method, which may be "blocked by the learner-ci iertt wilo 
refuses to regress from the existing native- language self, with 
its familiar self-image and its tried-and-true defense*)** 
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(Stevicic, 74, 264). The feasibility €>t using *a modified CLL 
method is presently being tested at the University of South 
Carolina by Alber, Laughlin, and Medley.t Their findings may 
shed light on some — although perhaps not all — of the concerns 
regarding the usefulness of CLL in undergraduate programs* 

Suggestology 

Su|)erf icially at least, suggestology ia better known 'than 
community lan^age learning; however, many questions remain to 
be answered about this controversial method of instruction. 
The feature of suggest-ulogy popularized in the media is the so- 
called concert sesfi^ion." For this session, students sit in 
armchairs and listeft to baroque music as they hear new vocabi^- 
lary items spoken in various intonations^ by the teacher* The 
two other major components of the method, as summarized by 
Benseler and Schulz (8) are: (1) review of i^reviously learned 
materials (exclusively in the target lan^jxiage) utilizing gameg, 
skits, and conversation and avoi4ing mechanistic or manipula- 
tive language practice, and (2) presentation of new materials 
in the context of practical and interesting dialo^es, with 
grammatical explanations and translations imto the mothe^ 
tongue (p* 91)» Lozanov (55), the Bulgarian physician-psycho- 
therapist who originated the method, claims that "memorization 
in learning by the suggestopedic method is accelerated 25 times 
oyer that in l^arning by conventional methods" (p, 13). The 
scientific experimentation on which these claims are based has, 
however, been scrutinized and found lacking by ScovtJ , irfho 

contends that Lozanov' s book contains inadequate, sweeping 
generalizations based on little or no experimental evidence* 
Scovel does conclude, however, that certain techniques and pro- 
cedures of Lozanov' p method could be useful to foreign languf ^e 
teachers* Among these are attention to the physical environ- 
ment (comfortable furniture, classical music), awareness of the 
possible influence of subliminal messages that exist in every 
setting, and the use of a new name and Identity to, help mini- 
mize inhibition. Older learners, probably even more than their 
younger classmates, would find these three features of sugges- 
tology very beneficial. If Lozanov* s claims concerning memori- 
zation can be substantiated, this, too, would be a boon for 
older language students, who typically experience memory dif- 
ficulties. 

It is interesting that both community language learning 
and suggestology rely on regression or infantilization to lib- 
erate the child. I.e., the good language learner, within each 
student* Although both methods have been used successfully to 
teach adults, it is doubtful whether colleges and universities, 
with their concern for rigor and formal instruction, will 
eagerly embrace methodologies that have emerged from counseling 
procedures rather than from one of the traditional academic 
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disciplines. - Furthermore, both methods require special train-* 
ing and perhaps even a special kind of personality on the part 
of the teacher; not to be overlooked either is the possible 
negative reaction to regression or inf antilization on the 'part 
of sowe students. These factors make it unlikely that we shall 
sef> community language learning or suggestopedia employed in 
the near future on a large scale by institutions of higher edu- 
cation* 

Total Physical Response 

The total physical response method, developed by Asher (3/ 
4), does not specifically call for regression or infantiliza- 
tion; yet, because it is based on children's first language 
acquisition, it does require childlike behavior on the part of 
the students, who carry out physical commands as instructed by 
their teacher. Even though the native language is banished • 
from the classroom, except in the case of abstract words that 
cannot be acted out or pictured, meaningf ulness is enhanced oy 
physical involvement of the student in activities such as these 
described by Asher, Kusudo, and de la Torre (6): "Marie, pick 
up the picture of the ugly old man and put it next tc the pic- 
ture of the government building" (p. 27) apd "When Luke walks 
to the window, Marie will write Luke's name on the blackboard" 
(p. 26). In the initial presentation of a command, ti^e instruc- 
tor — alone or with one or two students — models the action that, 
the students are to imitate. Practice continues until ea-r-h stu- 
dent has performed the command alone. According to the auti.ors, 
this is essential for long-term memory (p. 27). Only after much 
comprehension practice is oral production introduced. Students 
do eventually speak, however, and perform skits in the target 
language • 

The results of several field tests of the total physical 
response method have shown that ( 1 ) physically responding to 
commands seems to produce storage in long-term memory; (2) most 
grammatical features of a language can be taught through com- 
bination with the imperative form; (3) listening fluency can be 
achieved without using the student's native language; and (4) 
there is a great amount of transfer from listening to the other 
skills (Asher et al., 6). Of particular interest is the fact 
that the experimental subjects of the first field test were 11 
adult students, ranging in age from 17 to 60, at the Cabrillo 
Junior College in-.Aptos, California. Their instruction was 
offered as an eight-week noncredit course (Asher, 4)^ Asher 
does not report anxiety on the part of the learners, nor does 
he indicate that they had difficulty in processing long cx)m- 
mands; indeed, these topics do. not appear in his discussion of 
the experiment, we, therefore, are unable to evaluate confi- 
dently the total physical response method with respect to what 
might have been predicted to be its shortcomings. One c^n 
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speculate that the repeated hearing and acting out of the com- 
mands may have compensated in some way for the general slowing 
down of auditory processing characteristic of adultS/.and the 
fact that students were not pressured to speak from the begin- 
ning of Instruction could certainly be a factor in promoting 
self-confidence* These are, of course/ only guesses that may< 
or nay not be substantiated by future re tearch involving this 
technique. 

Asher's method^ since it does not require a counselor- 
teacher / may be more easily employed in an academic setting 
than that of Lozanov or Curran. One can Imagine « however / a 
certain reluctance on the part of some teachers to build a 
course around commands* Certainly as A^her and his colleagues 
point out/ a g^at deal of humor and originality are demanded 
from the teacher in order to enliven the basic format. The 
teacher interested in ^employing the total f^ysical response 
method would do well to consult Learning Another I*anguaqe 
through Actions; The Complete Teacher* s Guidebook / in %mich 
Asher (5) elaborates this method* 

Because they demand such skill and knowledge on the part 
of the instructor*/ and because they differ so greatly from tra- 
ditional academic approaches to learning/ community langiiage 
learning/ suggestology/ and' the total physical response method 
are probably most suited to programs for adults t^iat provide a 
great deal ^6f freedom and flexibility/ i.e./ noncredit/ single- 
section courses in which the instructor involved has received 
adequate training in the methods Although none of these meth- 
ods in its purest form is likely to become widely used in the 
near future in traditional undergraduate college language pro- 
grams/ they have all been found useful in teaching languages to 
adult b and can/ tnuS/ be employed to great advantage by the 
informed eclecticist. 

If/ for example/ we look critically at all three methods/ 
we find that while they appear yipon first examination to have 
little or nothing in common/ there are similarities that can be 
found beneath t,hi surface differences* Teachers of adults may 
gain insight into v.heir own practices ^by examining these common 
elements. First/ all three methods developed from psychology 
and/or biology rather than from linguistics; thus/ their focus 
is on the learner and the learning process rather than or the 
language per se* Furthermore/ all view lanipfuage learning as a 
process involving the whole person/ a process in which cognitive 
IcfSrning is not separated from affective and/or psychomotor 
learning* Finally/ the child la regarded in each method as a 
superior language learner; thuS/ there is an effort to recreate 
child-like attitudes and/or behavior on the part of the adult 
learner. One may speculate that Curran/ LozanoV/ and Asher have 
found a way to revive and tap in the adult a language acquisi- 
tion system that has 3ain dormlint for years. If ao, their 
methods may offer hope of a veritable fountain of youth for the 
adult learner. 
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Communicative Competence and the Adult Learner 

In any discussion of present and future methodologies, it 
would be incorrect to overlook the impact of communicative com- 
petence on current teaching practices. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that pommunicative proficiency, defined by Clark* (14) as 
the ability to^get a message across to an interlocutor with a 
specified ease and effect (p. 119), is an objective rather than 
a method. It does not prescribe whether grammar should be pre- 
sentefl deductively or inductively; ' nor does it deal with such 
questions as whether or not the native language should be ban- 
ished from the classroom. Rather, it sets, a ^al for language 
instruction. This goal might be met through the total physical 
response method, the direct method, or suggestoloc^ , for 
example. The fact that classical audiolingualism has not pro- 
duced students able to communicate in the real world is one of 
the charges most often levelled at_it by its detractors* - 

CeitaXn act ivities and exercises have been shown to be 
more successful than others in achieving communicative compe- 
tence (Jarvis, 39; Savignon, 65; Joiner, 40). Paulston's (59) 
definition of a communicative ^ercise is that it must add new 
information about the real world; it involves, then, the trans- 
mission and reception of a message. This definition is broad 
enough to cover many types of exercises, from simple question- 
answer practice to role playing in simulated situations. Com- 
municative activities are based on real-life language use and 
often involve v#ork in small groups or pairs. 

Practical, communicative language activities have been 
cially well received by adult students, many of whom have a 
i .i-world motivation to learn the language. Hay (36), an 
experienced teacher of older learners in London, feels that "a 
class devoted to the study of language for the purpose of com- 
munication that does not deliberately base its work on the ques- 
tion of real-life inter-student communicational situations is 
...an anachronism" (p. 14). Thus, in his classes, where stu- 
dents range in age frpm IB to 80, he provides for a great deal 
of small-group and pair work in meaningful contexts. The 
material to be learned is based upon communicational needs and 
pruned of words, phrases, and structures "that the student is 
not going to use himself, naturally and meaningfully, to the 
person next to him within the next few weeks'* (p» 13). 

This immediate application of learned material appears to 
increase student motivation greatly. The application may 
involve a recreation of the real world (a restaurant, for 
example) in the classroom (Carton-Caprio, 13) or the actual par- 
ticipation in a real-life activity such as correspondence with 
students at another school (Bossi, '^) . The great appeal of 
activities of this type if^ that students receive an immediate 
payoff for their participation in language practice and thus are 
encouraged to continue. If, indeed, as much research has shown. 
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students learn to <k> What they 60, and fail to learn to do what 
they do not do, the teacher of adults who aims for communicative 
competence should include language practice activities that 
require the student to send and receive meosages. 

Individualization of Instruction and the Adul^ Learner 

Like the concept of communicative competer]ce, the concept 
of individualization of instruction has made a aignificanc impact 
upon college and university teaching. It is not, however, a 
method in the strictest sense of the word. An individualized 
learning program, for example, might use either a deductive or 
inductive approach to grammar, and in a very sophisticated pro- 
gram, the individual student might even be given the choice of ^n 
inductive or deductive_grefleiitAt:xo n of th e mate rxal^to^lSe "mas^ 
TeredTi The premise or philosophy of individualization is that 
the material and procedures of instruction should be selected to 
fit the individual student's interests and needs rather than the 
reverse situation (i.e., a particular method and materials are 
assumed to be the best for all students). 

A class may be either totally or partially individualized, 
and individualization may involve' any or all of a number ol 
learner-related variables sutfh as interests, abilities, nefeds, 
and cognitive style. Generally, there is some element of self- 
pacing present. This may be accomplished through learning Acti- 
vity packets, computer- as sis ted instruction modules, or other 
self-instructional ;ivaterials by means of which students ca/ pro- 
ceed at their own speed to achieve the objectives of the course. 
Independent work of this type is frequently complemented by 
small-group activities. The role of th'e""bea«hfer in individual- 
ized instruction is that of a facilitator of learning; the focus 
of the course is clearly on the student. For a more detailed 
discussion of individualization, see Altman (2), Grittner and 
LaLeike (29), Logan (52), and Disick (19). 

Given the heterogeneity of the adult population, individu- 
alization of instruction ma^ offer great promise for the non- 
traditional student. According to Knox (43), the older the 
avj^rage age of a ^iven group, the wider we can expect the range 
of interests, backgrounds, and abilities to be (p. 424), and 
Hay (36) underscores again and again the heterogeneity of adult 
learners And the concomitant need for ♦■.eachers to "plan for 
maximum freedom in individual rates of progress" (p. 53) • 

While we should expect and provide for diversity of needs, 
interests, and abilities, there is every reason to believe that 
the key factor in any individualized program for adults will be 
pacing. This has been shown to be especially crucial in the 
case of the elderly. A study by Monge, cited by Agruso (1), 
found that in paired associate learning the older group (60-691 
outperformed the younger group (30-39) when the pace of learning 
was decreased. In another paired associate study involving the 
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elderly, Calhoun and Gounard (10) found that optimal performance- 
was reached when meaningfulness was increased, when repeated 
practice trials were giro^^n, and when pacing waB controlled by 
the learners* Having reviewed numerous studies of adult learn* 
ers and pacing, Knox (43) has concluded that "adults of any age, 
but especially older adults, learn most effectively when they , 
set their own pace, take a break peri,odically , and fit distribu- 
tion of learning episodes to content" (p. 440). He further 
emphasizes that adults vary greatly in the speed at which they' 
learn roost effectively. Thus, it would be erroneous to assume 
that simply slowing down the rate of learning would accommodate 
all ^Ider learnefs. There is a definite need for each individ- 
ual to manipulate the pace of instruction. 

In language classes, we normally deal with both knowledge 
and skills. Knowledge- type activities include, for example, ^ 
the learning of vocabulary, cultural information, and grammati- 
cal principles. These can easily be accommodated to a self- 
paced format for mastery by the adult learnerV ,In real life, we 
expect a certain amount of variation in pace with respecl to the 
skills of reading and writing, and since reading and writing 
most often occur in isolation, the development of these two 
Skills can also be nicely handled through a self -paced program. 
Speaking and listening, however, are closely linked to sp^ed; 
this is particularly true of listening. For example, the 
listener in real life has no control over the sx>eed at which the 
sportscaster or news commentator presents information on the 
radio. If, in a self-paced program, we give the listener a 
recorded program that can be started and stopped at will, we are 
reduci**g the speed factor somewhat. Much more research is 
needed in this area before an ideal individualized listening 
program can be described, but such a program is well within the 
realm of possibility. 

Many aspects of individual ization «Beem to be ideally 
suited to our extremely varied populatj^n of adult learners. 
Such a concept could serve as the basis for a very sophisti- 
cated program designed to provide a vast array of choices from 
which the learner, aided by the instructor, would create a 
tailor-made language course. We would expect the older adult 
learner to surpass the adolescent or- young adult in the rootiya- 
tion and self-discipline needed to bring to completion the ^ork 
undertaken in such a course. (Self-pacing that becomes no pace 
at all is a problem that has perennially plagued individualized 
programs.) Being able to work alone or in small groups and at 
one's own pace should increase the security of the learner. On 
the other hand, an instructor setting up an individualized pro- 
gram for older adults would do well to„ guard against isolating 
students to the extent that they feel they have no group iden- 
tity. A support system is extremety important to students 
returning to college. 

The extent to which individualization of instruction is 
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possible wlll^ of course, vary from institution to Institution; 
however, even a small program should be able to provide for some 
control of pace by the learner. Other features of individuali- 
zation # auch as small- group and paxr work, can be easxly incor- 
porated into the simplest ot programs* Larger universities with 
graduate programs will be able to offer individualized instruc- 
tion to a <«till greater extent because of the supply of graduate 
assistants available for tutoring, leading small groups, test- 
ing, and the like. 

Intensive Instruction and the Adult Learner 

In cdhtrast to individualization of instruction, which per- 
mits variable pacing, the intensive or immersion program 
increases and concentrates the time of exposure' to the target 
language. This concept was originally developed during World 
War II to give military personnel fluency in a second language 
within a short time. It was designed for a^ult learners and as 
such merits consideration in our discussion of the noiitradi- 
tional student. We should keep in mi *, however, that the Army 
Specialized Training Progioiii had pers lel and facilities that 
Colleges and universitJ 3S# particularly in a time of ecbnomic 
retrenchment, may not be able to duplicate* Furthermore^ appli- 
cants to the ASTP were carefully screened' with ''espect to lan-^ 
guage aptitude, an option not often possible for institutions of 
higher learning. Nevertheless # Benseler and Schulz (8) report 
that intensive instruction is presently offered by many col- 
leges, either in regular academic year or special summer pro- 
greuns. Such a program "generally provides for (t) a large 
number of * instructional contact hours within a relatively^ short 
period of timer (2) small-group instruction and drill practice; 
(3) instruction carried out by a teaching team, of which each 
member has distinct functions; (4) emphasis on bpoken colloquial 
language; and (5) little or no use of English during instruc- 
tion" (p* 92). 

Major strengths of such a program with respect to the 
nontraditi onal student would appear^ to be reduction of inter- 
ference from the native language made possible by almost 9pn- 
stant exposure to the target language and a minimization of 
memory decay resulting from repeated practice of material to be 
learned* The heterogeneous adult population %«ould also be 
expected to profit from' a team of teachers with varied teaching 
styles and abilities. A primary obstacle to the intensive pro- 
gram for nontraditional students would be the many feunily and 
work- related responsibilities that they normally have. They may 
simply be unable to devote themselves full tlm^ to foreign lan- 
guage study* Wii-h retirement, more leisure time is available # 
but the elderly often become easily fatigued, and nome would 
perhaps find an intensive program too strenuous. 7^^^'. while 
the concept of intensive or immersion programs roav 'have much to 
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offer to certain adult groups, such programs will probably prove 
impractical for most nontraditional learners • 

Maximizing the Strengths of the Adult Learner ^ 

No matter which method or approach -ollege and university 
professors are using, it is probable that they have had little 
professional training in it or*any other methodology. While 
some postsecondary teachers have participated in supervised 
teachinc of basic courses during graduate school others have 
simply jearned on the job, trying out on their students methods 
that their former teachers used with them. Even those fortunate 
enough to have received supervision are often largely unaware of 
the theoretical underpinnings of the techniques that they prac- 
tice. 

This situation, far from 'deal under ordinary circum- 
stances, may lead to serious oblems when those circumstances 
are complicated by the presence of adult learners in the class. 
W- have seen earlier that many full-time faculty do not appear 
to like to teach adults. Indeed, people in this country typi- 
cally perceive older adults as less desirable to ue around than 
younger adults (Knox, 43). ThisWy be complicated in some 
cases by the fact that younger tfeachers -feel xneecure with stu- 
dents older tl in themselves (Weinstock, 83). 

In this section, then, while no methodology will be pre- 
scribed, certain characteristics associated with adult learners 
and with successful teaching of adults will be outlined. First, 
let us look once again at the concept of andragogy. Vacca and 
Walker (80) state that andragogy differs from pedagogy in terms 
of self-concept, experience, readiness, and learnir orientation 
of the learner. Nontraditional students, as opposed to tradi- 
tional students, will be more independent and self-directed^ 
they will have a rich store of experience that should be tapped 
by the teacher; their readiness for learning may have more to do 
with the requirements of their roles in real life than with bio- 
logical and social development; and their learning orientation 
is centered on current problems and immediate application of 
learned skills to those problems (p. 24). These characterise- 
tics, if skillfully exploited by the instructor, should make 
teaching adults a pleasurable rather than a painful experience. 
For example, the independence of the student rather than consti- 
tuting a threat to the teacher's authority might be jxploited 
througn individualized work. 

Other characteristics of adults that have been viewed posi- 
tively by adult educators are willingness to work, efficient use 
of time, a sense of proportion, well-developed critical skills, 
and the ability to use research facilities effect vely (Filing, 
22; Weinstock, 83). These positive qualities should be empha- 
sized by the instructor, who Should also keep in mind the older 
adult's Self-consciousness and need to be accepted, approved, 
and appreciated as an individual (Hay, 36, pp. 102-3). / 
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Teachers of adults who maximize their students' strengths 
and meet their emotional needs are likeiy to find that while 
they are very different from 18- to 2 1 -year-olds, they are very 
rewarding to teach. Hay sees as characteristics desirable for 
teachers of adults a large share of patience, a willingness to 
learn 'and use the names of individuals, a keen social awareness, 
sensitivity to student feedback, and a desire to treat each stu- 
dent as an adult (p. 50).- To these characteristics Weinstock 
adds warmth and informality as well as empathetic qualities 
(pp. 68-71), Knox (43) recommends that the teacher tak2 a hol- 
istic approach to the instruction of adults (p. 9). 

The v\ew of the teacher as a facilitator of learning or man- 
ager of instruction seems particularly well : ^ ted to the teach- 
ing of adults. The instructor whose class is iearner-centered is 
far less likely to feel threatened i the nontraditional student 
than is the more authoritarian teacner who demands total control 
over the instructional process. Furthermore, a learner-centered 
* class takes advantage of valuable characteristics of adults such 
as their self-directedness, willingness to work, and efficient 
use of time. The college instructor, whether in a career- 
oriented or special topics course or in am undergraduate liberal 
arts progriun, would do well to consider a move toward more 
learner-centered instruction. 

The Classroom and the Adult Learner 

For many students returning to colleges and universities, 
the campus itself is an alien and unfamiliar territory that 
requires numerous environmental adjustments (weinstock, 83, 
p. 87) » This feeling of alienation extends to the classroom, 
where the older student may feel rather ridiculous trying to fit 
an ample body into a desk designed for a younger and thinner 
form. Both Hay (36) and Weinstock state that, ideally, older 
students should Sit in comfortable lounge chairs during their 
classes, and both suggest an informal seating arrangement. The 
matter of physical comfort is also treated by Hand (34), who 
Specifically mentions heat, lighting, ventilation, and furni- 
ture. He further recommends an accessible meeting place with a 
minimum of stairs whenever possible. 

To compensate for sensory impairment and less-than-perf ect 
physiological condition, Knox (43) advises good illumination 
without glare, and good acoustics for '-he classroom. Hand 
stresses the importance of large charts, diagrams, and pictures 
and suggests thau all typewritten and duplicated materials for 
adults be prepared with pica type anJ double spacing. Foreign 
language teachers should be particularly concerned with the qual- 
ity of tape-recorded materials and equipment used wii-h adults- 
Attention to the physical enviionment is part and parcel of 
the Lozanov (55) method, but other approaches to language teach- 
ing have traditionally ignored such factors. Thus, arriving at 
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an optimal classroom learning environment will depend to a large 
extent upon the initiative and creativity of the individual lan- 
guage teacher. Perhaps a class can be scheduled to meet in a 
dormitory lounge rather than a typical classroom, in any case, 

whenever possible, teachers of adults — esi^ecially the elderly 

should structure the classroom enviromnent in sueh a way that 
anxiety, fatigue, and factors associated with physical health 
and sensory impairment are minimized. It should be emphasized, 
however, that learning can and do^s take place xn situations 
that are far from ideal, provided that the instr actor is able to 
create a positive classroom atmosphere and to manipulate skill- 
fully the instructional variables outlined below. 

Materials for Adults 
/ 

A key element in the classroom environment is the material 
used by teachers and students to achieve the goals of instruc- 
tion. Most commercially available material is linked to one of 
the various methodologie^ discussed earlier in this report; 
therefore, a review of the strengths and weaknesses of these 
methoaologies with respect to the adult learner should be 
extremely helpful to anyone who is selecting material to be used 
by adults. For example, we have seen that adults ^seem to learn 
best when grammar is presented deductively and that lengthy 
dialogues to memorize may place a great burden on the adult 
learner. 

In addition to methodological considerations, ' the teacher 
of adults should look for material that has large print, short 
units of work, and clear diagrams. Ideally, it should provide 
advance organizers, extensive practice and review material, and 
summary lessons to help the student relate new to previously 
learned material (Hand, 34; Kjiox, 43). Since beaming the same 
message through at least two senses 13 believed to offset sen- 
sory impairment, audiovisual materials of high quality can be 
used to advantage in the instruction of adults. Some provision 
should be made for personal pacing of at least part of the 
course by means of learning activity packets or other self- 
instructional materials. 

Adult learners, as we have seen, are oriented toward the 
real world and prefer a relevant, practical approach. This 
fact has been exploited especially in carecr-or lented courses, 
where materials have been developed for the world of work. The 
Institute of Modern Languages (42), for example, now markets 
materials developed for use by American Express to train busi- 
nesspeople traveling abroad. Career language kits to be used as 
supplementary materials have been developed by Tamarkin and 
Wilkins (78), and lodice (38) has developed a special course in 
French for the Chrysler Corporation. it is likely that 'we shall 
continue to see the development of such speciax-purpose materi- 
als for use with adults. Awareness of the notional-f unrtional 
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approach (Harlow, 35i Valdman, 81) should aid the creator of 
career-oriented materials; cai'e should be taken, however, not to 
focus on language use to the exclusion of physiological and 
psychological characteristics of adult learners* 

In contrast to special'^purpose materials, the materials 
used in undergraduate language instruction are not typically 
designed for immediate application. Creators of these materials 
frequently seem to assume that their audience t^ill consist of 
teenagers* who are chiefly interested in %fhat life is like for 
their counterparts in the foreign culture* As more and more 
college freshmen and sophomores are now older than 25, such 
texts and materials may be viewed as juvenile by quite a few 
students.^ Elling (22) suggests that childish material should be 
replaced whenever possible by materials in real use— newspapers, 
radio broadcasts, films, and the like* Certainly, textbook 
authors and publishers should be made aware of the fact that 
today's college market is both older and less homogeneous than 
they have assumed in the past. 

Because few materials have been designed specifically for 
older learners, it is likely that current texts 'and materials 
will need to be adapted and/or supplemented by the instructor* 
In order to reduce recall demands on the adult learner, the 
instructor might, for example, teach for active use only one way 
of asking qu ^tions. If the focus of the course is on communi* 
cation, question formation could be introduced earlier than sug* 
gested by the textbook sequencing. In cases where question- 
formation exercises are inadequate, the teacher should provide 
additional practice and review material. Such manipulation of 
the bajxc v'.< z to accommodate the needs of a particular group of 
learners, de^ixable in all situations^ becomes more of A neces- 
sity when one i.i teaching adults. Stevick's (73) advice on 
writing and adapting language lessons is an excellent guide for 
the creato*: or adapter of materials. 

It lb very likely, too, that the text will e to be 
supplemented by* for example, a listening program or readers- 
selecte<! o the basis of appeal to a mature audience. Knox (43) 
recoaurf^nCa the use of a variety of resources, including human 
and community resources, to meet the needs of the diverse adult 
population. Supplementary materials should be chosen according 
to the same criteria that have been suggested for the basic text 
«rd materials. 

An Optimal Language-Learning Program for Adults 

Even though ideal situations may never be achieved, they 
can serve as yardsticks against which to measure the realities 
of our courses and programs. In outlining below an optimal 
language*learning program for adults, I have chosen to limit 
nyself to well<-established and widely known language practices 
which, when studied from the viewpoint of adult learning 
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theory, appear to be particularly well suited to meeting the 
needs of the nontraditional student, i do not mean to imply 
that ttie suggestions below are, in any sense of the word, final 
ones. They are at best informed guesses based upon currently 
available knowledge and should be regarded as such by the 
reader. Recommendations for future investigation will be dis- 
cussed in the last section of this papers 

Given the extreme diversity of the adult population, one 
cannot ignore the merits of individualized instruction as a 
teaching philosophy. This is particularly important in super- 
ficially homogeneous classes such as career Spanish, French for 
travelers, and the like, where a common interest might be 
allowed to mask the diversity of the learners with respect to 
Other factors. Even in an undergraduate liberal arts progrcun, 
where nontraditional learners will probably be noticeably dif- 
ferent, the instructor should not assume that any individual 
student is going to conform to a stereotyped notion of "the 
older language learner." Each nontraditional student is an 
individual and must be treated as such. 

In keeping with the philosophy of individualization, older 
learners should be given a wide variety of options from which 
they, with the aid of the instructor, can create an almost 
tailor-made course. It is hardly likely that these learners 
will achieve to capacity in a traditional four-skills, teacher- 
centered, loCk-step program. Instead, they should be given the 
opportunity to choose to develop v^ichever Tanguage skills they 
wish and to do so at their own speed. In courses takeh for 
credit, credits should be tied to measurable proficiencies 
rather than to time periods such as quarters and semesters « 
This would enable older learners to take two or more semesters 
to complete what is expected of younger adults in one semester* 

The amount of time needed to achieve the stated proficiency 
will depend not only on the individual characteristics of the 
learners but also on the fit between their capabili- ,ts and the 
skills that they choose to develop. We might predic*-, '")r 
example, that the reading skill could be developed to high 
degree of proficiency in less time than the oral skills* Cer- 
tainly, older learners ahould be given the option of fulfilling 
a language requirement through reading. 

tiaving opted for development of the reading skill, the 
adult learner will be provided with still more choices* There 
will be a wide variety of reading materials ranging from the 
practical and relevant to the aesthetic? all will have been 
selected for mature adults and will be printed in bold, clear 
type. Materials will be graded according to difficulty, and a 
diagnostic test (untimed) will enable student and teacher to 
select the appropriate entry point into the ret-ding proqr^un. 
Some reading matter will be adapted for the classroom, but at 
the more advanced level, real-world material such as news maga- 
zines and/or novels will be included. Learning packets Jevei- 
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oped to accompany the texts will provide advance organizers, 
reading ti exercises with essential vocabulary, and clear 
instruction j as to what the learner is expected to do. In a 
very sophisticated program, the student might be given the 
option of %#orking completely in the target language for direct 
reading or of translating the texts into the native language as 
in tht. grammar/translation method. Parallel-column bilingual 
reading materials as described by Parent and Belasco (58) would 
be still another possible format. All testing in a program for 
adults 9hould be untimed. ^ 

The pxogram described above could easily be completed by a 
student working ajone with minimal aid from the instructor; 
however, it is likely that the nontraditional student will feel 
th#» need tor some kind of a support group. This need could be 
met through small-grou| and pair v^rk in which students are 
arranged according to interest (they may be reading the same 
book) or reading level (an advanced reader tutors a less 
advanced reader). 

Aeading instruction should encourage adults to be aware of 
cognates in languages where this is appropriate; in this way, 
they can fully exploit their native language vocabulary. 
Special emphasis should be placed on the role of inference in 
reading, as older learners, who are characteristically not risk- 
takers, I. ny be afraid to guess at word meanings. Only that 
grammar which is necessary for the development of the reading 
skill should be taught. Gender^ for example, can be minimized 
in a course with a reading objective. 

An individualized reading program would in many re&pccts 
appear to be an ideal alternative for the nontraditional stu- 
dent. Not only would such a program provide for a variety of 
needs, interests^ and abilities, but it would also maximize what 
appear to be the language- learning strengths of older adults and 
minimize their most frequently cited weaknesses. Scheduling can 
be more flexible, too, when whole-class activities are minimized 
or eliminated. Needless to say, the opportunity to concentrate 
on this one receptive language skill, to the exclusion of the 
others # considerably reduces memory demands* 

In spite oL the arguments in favor of a reading objective 
for adults, the fact remains that many of them, if given a 
choice, will opt to develop communication skills in the target 
language* This decision may be based on necessity, as in the 
case of busin^sspeople or medical and law-enforcement personnel, 
or on purely personal reasons. Again, with a multilevel group, 
much individualized emd small-group or pair vfork is preferable 
to a whol =j format in terms of efficiency and anxiety 

reductioi .ce communication usually assumes that there are 

at least . arsons present, most true communication will 
require activities in small groups or pairs* These can be com- 
bine^l with independent work on pronunciation, oral grammar, and 
listening comprehension. 
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The designer of a course in which communication is empha- 
sixed should not overlook the fact that the simultaneous presen- 
tation of listening and speaking at the beginning of the program 
has been found to be less effective than an initial period 
devoted to listening alone. Even during the period when both 
skiTs are being developed, listening comprehension can be 
imp^^ved in imich the same way as reading comprehension through 
the use of individualized recorded materials. For example, 
pauses may be inserted at appropriate points in the text to 
enhance the processing of the oral mat% ^lal. Tapes to be used 
with older students should be of high quality, and the machines 
on which they are played should also be in excellent condition. 
In preparing learning packets for an independent listening pro- 
gram, some of the suggestions for the independent reading pro- 
gram will no doubt be helpful. 

In dealing with older students, a practical approach is 
also advisable. Typically, they want to know how to function 
orally with speakers of the other language, i.e., how to make 
introductions, how to apologize, how to order a meal, etc. ^ 
This real-world orientation should guide the instructor in the 
selection of what grammar must be taught for oral use. The 
instructor might, for example, choose to teach for active use 
only^one way of expressing the future, even though there may be 
two "future tenses" in the grammar. The student's task can be 
further simplified if fluency rather than perfect pronunciation 
is given first priority. Meaningf ulness, too, should be empha- 
sized, and in no case should adults be expected to repeat what 
they do not underctand. Having a' written text of the oral 
material and perhaps a native language translation of it would 
enhance meaningf ulness as well as memory. A deductive approach 
to grammar combined with intensive oral practice and review, as 
in Carroll's (12) cognitive habit-formation method, would be 
expected to produce better results than either the cognitive or 
audiolinguc-1 method alone. 

Whether the aim is reading or communication, group work in 
an individualized program for adults should take place in a com- 
fortable, well-lighted and well-equipped room where the atmos- 
phere is informal. The ideal teacher, a warm and sensitive 
person, will know not only the language but also principles of 
andragogy and potential areaj of difficulty for older language 
learners. He or she will tnus be able to facilitate learning by 
diagnosing individual learner needs and by providing appropriate 
independent and group work to accomplish personal goals. 



Future Directions 



As foreign language educators, we must not be content 
simply to use existing knowledge to attempt to meet present 
needs of nontraditional students; we must, realizing that our 
population is an aging one, continue to create new knowledge in 
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the field of adult foreign language teaching. It has been 
pointed out by Gould that our knowledge of adults as learners is 
at present insufficient: "We are many years away from having 
the experience and the studies necessary for an in-depth under- 
standing of the adult period comparable to our current under- 
standing of childhood and adolescence" (Coppedge, 15, p. 25) • 
This point of view is seconded by Knox (43), who believes that 
it may be years before research will have identified strategies 
most effective with adults with various characteristics. In the 
field of foreign language acquisition, Liston (51) and von Elek 
and Oskarsson (82) have found our current knowledge lacking and , 
have called for increased investigation into factors that oper- 
ate specifically for adults as language learners. 

Adult second language acquisition in a natvral setting is 
now emerging as an important research area, and findings from 
investigations ot this kind no doubt have implications for 
college and university instruction of foreign language stu- 
dents. The fact remains, however, that there are important 
differences between an immigrant who acquires a second language 
on the street and the nontraditional college student' who learns 
a foreign language in the classroom. These differences call 
for research specifically oriented toward the nontraditional 
learner. It is hoped that the following list, although by no 
means exhaustive, will serve as a catalyst for such research: 

• Such methods as community language learning, suggestol*- 
ogy, and the total physical response method, which have been 
used with apparent success with adults in certain settings, 
should be irtvestigated still further to determine to what extent 
they are applicable to the college or university setting. This 
methodological research could be a combination of action 
research undertaken informally by classroom teachers and true 
experimental research with appropriate statistical controls. 
Because of their relative freedom in comparison with traditional 
undergraduate .language programs, noncredit continuing education 
programs may provide the best "laboratory** for such investiga- 
tions — at least ^t the outset. 

• Because this is a new area of investigation, case studies 
are recommended. Although they have obvious shortcomings, case 
studies are of great value in bringing to light factors that may 
form the basis for future experimental research, ^e extreme 
heterogeneity of the adult population will necessitate numerous 
studies of individual adult learners before hypotheses can be 
formulated with any confidence* 

• Cognitive style has been identified by Knox (43) as one 
of the roost promising areas of investigation into adult learn- 
ing. The relationship between cognitive style and adult lan- 
guage learning should be given a high priority by researchers 
who may see their work as an extension of that of Reinert (61) 
and Lepke (49), for example, 

• Investigation into Specific areas of languaqe learning 
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as 'they relate to age is also recommended. Such investigations 



might focus on one language skill, e.g., listening comprehen- 
sion, and would complement and/or suj^^^lement broader methodo- 
logical studies such as that of von Elek and Oskarsson (82). 

Results of the research efforts outlined above will no 
doubt have an impact not only on a methodology or methodologies 
for older adults but also on diagnostic measures, instructional 
materials, and teacher preparation at the postsecondary level. 
There will certainly also be implications for objectives, sched- 
uling, and general program design. While awaiting the results 
of experimentation, directors of college and university programs 
should exhibit their awareness of nontraditional students by, 
for example, polling these students with respect to materials 
used, scheduling, and the like. Because they are mature adults, 
nontraditional students <"an serve as partners with the faculty 
in the development of programs best suited to their needs. Col- 
leges and universities that overlook this fact will be ignoring 
3l valuable, if not vital, resource for curriculum planning. 

To conclude, let us return to the metaphor of the first 
section of this paper. Whether we like it or not, we as a 
nation- are aging, and higher education has begun to reflect that 
fact. Refusing to see our nontraditional students as learners 
with si>ecial characteristics will not make those characteristics 
disappear any more l^han refusing to look into a mirror will halt 
the aging process. An increasing proportion of older adults in 
basic foreign language classes is a present and future reality, 
and this fact will necessarily bring about change in our college 
and university programs. The institutions that will fare best 
during the next decades will be those that view the influx of 
older adults not simply as a buffer against declining enroll- ' 
ments but as a challenging new group of students, perhaps not as 
quick and energetic as 18- to 24-year-olds, but whose serious*- 
ness of purx>ose, maturity, independence, and wisdom can, if 
properly exploited, greatly enrich foreign language instruction 
at the post secondary level. 
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30. Chinese Langfuage Study in American Higher Education; State of 
che Art , by Peter A. Eddy, James J. Wrenn, and Sophia A. 
BehrenS. $7.95. ED 195 166 

31 . Sentence Combining in Second Language Instruction , by Thomas 
C. Cooper, Genelle Morain, and Theodore Kalivoda. $7.95. 

ED 195 167 

32. Teaching the Metr ic System in the Foreign Language Classroom , 
by Bette Le Feber Stevens. $4.95. ED 195 168 
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33 . Directory of Foreign Language Service Organizations : 2_, by 
Sophia A. Behr^ens. $7.00. 

36. Helping Learners Succeed; Activities for the Foreign Language 
Classroom , by Alice C. Omaggio. $5.00. 

37. Discourse Analysis and Second Language Teaching , by Claire J. 
Kramsch. $7.00 

39. Teaching French as a Multicultural Language; The 

French-Speaking World Outside of Europe , by John D. Ogden. 
$4.50. 

• Z5. Prototypes; A^ Guidebook for Promoting foreign Language 
Study to the Public , by Rosanne G. Royer and Lester W. 
McKim. $7.00. 
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